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of Week 


HE air is filled with speculations regarding a 
General Election in the autumn. When Parlia- 


ment adjourned in August it seemed likely that 
the next election would be fought over Ireland. That 
is now improbable. Presumably the Boundary Com- 
mission Bill will be passed by the Government with 
Liberal support, and the House of Lords will be dis- 
inclined to accept the onus of rejecting it. Mr. 
MacDonald will therefore have no excuse for going to 
the country on Ireland. 


THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE 

The next subject of debate will be the preposterous 
treaty with the Soviets. Mr. Lhoyd George announced 
at Penmaenmawr on Wednesday that Liberals would 
vote against what he described as ‘‘ a fake and a 
folly.”” He set many rumours at rest by stating that 
before he made his speech in the House denouncing 
the treaty he consulted every available Liberal leader 
(Mr. Asquith was absent, ill), and it now seems prob- 
able that at all events a majority of his party will join 
him in opposing the Government on this issue. 
Incidentally, it is amusing to observe how the Socialist 
Press, which has always professed profound indiffer- 
ence to the Liberal attitude, is now displaying a lively, 
not to say anxious, concern regarding Liberal 
intentions. 


A MAJOR ISSUE 


If Mr. MacDonald is defeated on the treaty—and it 
seems he must be—he will require all his ingenuity to 
avoid an appeal to the electorate. Almost the first 
act of the Premier on assuming office was to recognize 
the Moscow Government; almost his second, to 
announce that he did not intend to allow minor defeats 
in the House to upset him, but only a defeat on a 
major issue. The Russian treaty is a direct corollary 
of recognition—one of the main planks in the Socialist 
platform. It is, therefore, a ‘* major issue,”” and Mr. 
MacDenald ought to resign on it, if defeated. 


A WAY OUT 


But though he may be morally bound he is not 
bound constitutionally. A minority Government has 
much latitude, and the Prime Minister has left open a 
line of retreat. As we said last week, this is a ques- 
tion on which the opinion of the country should be 
taken. Liberals and Conservatives should severally 
force the Socialists to battle on this untenable ground ; 
they should throw down a challenge which the Govern- 
ment would find it difficult to avoid taking up. But the 
Government cannot be compelled to resign, and it is 
possible that Mr. MacDonald when he has been 
defeated will simply say to his extremists: It is not 
my fault; I have done my best. I have shaken hands 
with our Russian comrades, and an impious, capitalist 
House of Commons has refused its sanction. What 
more can I do? And then, with tongue suitably in 
cheek, he will turn to the next item on the order paper. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S LETTER 

The letter which Lord Birkenhead wrote, without 
thought of publicity, or anticipation of the present Irish 
crisis, to explain to Lord Balfour the exact force of 
the Boundary clause in the Treaty is convincing 
evidence of the intentions of Conservative leaders at 
the time when the Treaty was made. Whether the 
intentions of Mr. Lloyd George were precisely the same 
has admitted of some doubt among those familiar with 
his genial policy of allowing compacts to mean what- 
ever will please all parties to them, and of securing 
peace by misunderstanding. But now we are informed 
by him that he regards Lord Birkenhead’s as “‘ the 
only responsible interpretation of the clause.”” The 
Irish problem, however, is not to be solved by ascer- 
taining what the clause meant to Conservatives and 
Liberals at the time it was framed. The trouble is 
that an extreme and powerful section of the Southern 
Irish are determined to force another meaning out of it. 


THE INCREASE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The present Government is not directly responsible 
for all or half the unemployment that exists, and the 
increases constantly reported are to some extent ex- 
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plicable by the Act filling in the gap between two 
periods of unemployment benefit. But, when all 
reasonable deductions have been made, a very heavy 
burden of guilt rests on the Government. We do not 
complain that it has not produced a comprehensive 
measure whereby unemployment would be swept away, 
though many of its leaders used to speak to the 
electors as if they carried such a measure in their 
pockets. Our complaint is that it is proving very materi- 
ally inferior to most previous Governments in the appli- 
cation of ordinary methods of mitigating unemployment, 
and that not only by such action as the repeal of the 
McKenna duties, but by its general demeanour, it has 
added to unemployment. Far from being exception- 
ally qualified to deal with unemployment, it is peculiarly 
hampered in coping with it by its general policy. 


THE PREMIERS AT GENEVA 

Demonstrations of enthusiasm are not a_ usual 
feature of the League Assembly, but both the British 
and French Prime Ministers seem to have had remark- 
able receptions. The reason is not altogether easy to 
find. No ready-made plan for the solution of the vexed 
question of security marked either speech, nor was any 
agreement reached in principle. Mr. MacDonald’s 
‘* Security through Disarmament ’’ and M. Herriot’s 
‘* Right supported by Might ’’ occupied, to use the 
former’s phrase, ‘‘ different sides of the road.’’ The 
decision, reached after prolonged negotiations, to 
request two standing committees of the League to 
examine the questions of arbitration and security, was 
the only way out of the difficulty. The ‘‘ agreement ”’ 
which followed on the heels of disagreement between 
the two Premiers was in reality little more than our 
old friend ‘‘ complete accord ’’ with which we were 
made familiar by repetition in the unregenerate days 
of Anglo-French relations, prior to the Herriot regime. 
The form of the compromise was studiously framed 
to avoid all points of divergence, and for that reason 
meant very little. 


ARBITRATION 

The League will have its work cut out to make the 
principles implied by arbitration and security com- 
_ patible with one another in the eyes of all the nations 
of Europe. How will French public opinion regard 
the matter? The difficulties of persuading nations to 
agree to arbitration when the decision of the arbitrator 
is binding on them must prove at present too heavy a 
task for Geneva. 
high and make it a laughing-stock. The attendance 
of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and France 
has raised its prestige. The action of Denmark in 
undertaking to reduce both her army and navy to mere 
patrol forces is some indication of a new feeling. But 
there is danger in the growing tendency to regard 
arbitration as a panacea for every ill. The fate of that 
blessed word “‘ self-determination ’’ should serve as a 
warning, but public memory is short-lived. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


We may be pardoned for experiencing some be- 
wilderment at the series of quick changes in the Egyp- 
tian situation. Scarcely had the Cairo Press announced 
that Zaghlul Pasha was sailing for Egypt on Sep- 
tember 17 than it was stated that he is coming to 
London at the end of the month to negotiate with the 
Prime Minister over the questions which were reserved 
under the 1922 agreement with Egypt. While these 
include such a vital matter as control of the canal, 
attention is still centred on the status of the Sudan. 
Apparently no limits have been placed on these dis- 
cussions, but it has by now been made quite clear by 
Mr. MacDonald that the Sudan will not be surrendered. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no wavering from 
this decision. Mr. MacDonald is said to be in pos- 


It is folly to try the League too . 


session of information that members of the Egyptian 
Government were responsible for the recent disturb- 
ances in the Sudan, and that knowledge can hardly 
help forward negotiations. It is possible that Zaghlul 
Pasha may merely prefer for the moment the British 
to the Egyptian climate, and that the coming inter- 
change of views may only be intended to secure a post- 
ponement of the issue. ; 


UNREST IN SPAIN 


How serious the Spanish position in Morocco has 
become is revealed by the decision of General Primo 
de Rivera, after visiting Tetuan with some of his Cab- 
inet, to withdraw the advanced Spanish posts. 
Whether they will be compelled to withdraw altogether 
from Morocco, depends largely on the state of affairs 
in Spain itself. Not only is there a growing feeling 
there in favour of evacuation, but the economic situa- 
tion in Catalonia is rapidly coming to a crisis. The 
general depression, together with the high price of 
cotton, has reduced the textile industry to a deplorable 
state, the full effect of which is now being realized. 
Catalonia has for long been the centre of political dis- 
turbance and the economic factor now provided may 
well prove to be the match destined to set the political 
fire alight. If the Directory should find it necessary 
for other reasons to retain Morocco at the cost of 
another large military campaign, the resulting drain 
on the national finances will probably precipitate the 
issue. In either case, the position of General Primo 
de Rivera is far from easy. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

The Ministers of Labour representing Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Belgium have just concluded a 
conference at Berne called to discuss the application 
in their respective countries of the Washington Eight 
Hour Labour Convention; the results of the discus- 
sion are extremely nebulous, and well they might be, 
since, if we except Mr. Shaw, the other Ministers 
have not shown themselves over eager to embrace the 
advantages of an eight hour day. But this was not 
the impression that the conference sought to convey, 
for they issued an official communiqué to the effect 
that ‘‘on most points their views coincided entirely 
and that where divergences existed these were not 
considerable ” ; a conclusion difficult to square with the 
German Government’s order of December 21, 1923, 
authorizing an extension of hours of work and a 
similar order, issued after the signing of the Treaty 
embodying the Dawes Scheme, carrying that extension 
still further. In industrial districts in Germany over 
50 per cent. of the workers have long been working 
more than eight hours. In most of the common tex- 
tile and metal industries the workers do well over 
48 hours a week, while in the mines nine hours is likely 
to be the rule rather than the exception. With these 
facts before them, the conference might have been a 
little more truthful in its official statement. 


LABOUR AND PROTECTION 

Although the resolution for an inquiry into the fiscal 
problem by the Trades Union Congress was defeated, 
the very fact that the Parliament of Labour gave con- 
sideration to the question is further proof of the 
changing attitude of Labour towards Protection. 
The resolution was not confined to Home indus- 
tries; it included the problem of preferential 
treatment for the products of the Dominions and 
the Colonies. We have often said that when protec- 
tion came it would come from the Labour Party. And 
there are not wanting signs that a partial movement 
in that direction might be included in the programme 
of the Socialist Party. Mr: Hodge has long advanced 
the suggestion of ‘‘ an open door for an open door, and 
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a shut door for a shut door.” He advances the sound 
argument that the Labour Party support of Free Trade 
is illogical and inconsistent with their ruling that em- 
ployers not conforming to standard rates and condi- 
tions of employment should be debarred from tender- 
ing for Government work of any kind. This ruling 
the Government itself has accepted. Why then, not 
apply the same restrictions to employers abroad? The 
fierce competition that is bound to take place between 
Germany and ourselves, following on the acceptance of 
the Dawes Scheme, should cause Mr. Snowden some 
misgivings of conscience in regard to his action in 
respect of the McKenna Duties and Part II of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. 


MR. THOMAS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Colonial Secretary long ago earned from his 
friends and foes alike the title of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways. Certainly there is no Minister on the Front 
Bench who can capture audiences of all kinds so 
easily and so effectively as Mr. Thomas. When talk- 
ing to the railwaymen they all believe in him and 
when talking to the House of Commons the Members 
there apparently all believe in him, and yet his 
phraseology is very different in the two places. We 
do not remember him taking any special interest in the 
Empire before his appointment to his present office, 
nor can we recall any startling intervention on his 
part in debate during either the Liberal, Conservative or 
Coalition administrations when the subject under dis- 
cussion was a matter relating to the interests of the 
Dominions overseas. Yet, as nominal head of the dele- 
gation from the Imperial and the Dominion Parlia- 
ments now visiting South Africa, he seems to have 
played his part well. It was, however, unfortunate, we 
think, to venture on any discussion of the Asiatic prob- 
lem in South Africa. It would have been better, es- 
pecially as he was a guest, had he decided to skate a 
little more carefully over the thin ice, and we confess 
to agreement with the Cape Times that by this time 
Mr. Thomas ‘“‘ will have discovered that it is by learn- 
ing much that we can help much.” 


THE LIBERAL CAMPAIGN 

The Liberal Party is taking time by the forelock and 
sending out speakers to try to persuade their sup- 
porters that they are as much opposed to Socialism as 
the Conservatives. The majority of Liberals in the 
country may not love the Conservatives, but they love 
the Socialists less, and very many would never have 
voted Liberal had they known Mr. Asquith’s inten- 
tions beforehand. Nor does Mr. Macnamara 
improve the position when he refers his audi- 
ences to the promises made by Mr. MacDonald 
before and during the election, and his attitude after 
his accession to office. It is not for Liberal 
leaders to point the finger of scorn at the Socialist 
Prime Minister and his colleagues for what they said 
and what they have done or left undone. That will not 
redeem the Liberal position. What Mr. Macnamara 
and his friends have to explain is why, after vowing 
they would ne’er consent, they consented. 


A REPRIEVE FOR DIARCHY? 


An extremely foolish attempt is being made in 
Bengal, under incitement from a British paper pub- 
lished there, to secure another chance for Diarchy. 
To any reasonable person it must be evident that if 
penalties are never exacted they will never serve as 
deterrents, and that if the Swarajists find they can in- 
dulge in obstruction without losing control of trans- 
ferred departments, they will light-heartedly persist 
in their vicious policy. The only proper course, in the 
interests alike of the people and of British prestige, is 
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to resume and keep direction of all departments the 
working of which has been deliberately obstructed. If 
this means the gradual extinction of Diarchy, so be it. 
Even in the opinion of its inventors, Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu, Diarchy was an experiment to be 
tried, not an institution to be preserved at all costs by 
British agency and in face of continued Indian hos- 
tility. 


THE CHINESE WAR 


The situation in China has grown considerably worse 
during the past week. Declarations of war have been 
general and severe fighting is reported on the Yangtse 
river, within earshot of Shanghai. Chang-Tso-lin, the 
Governor of Manchuria, and Sun-Yat-sen in Canton, 
have both apparently decided that their positions would 
become hopeless if Chekiang were captured by the 
Government troops, and have accordingly thrown in 
their lot with Lu-Yung-hsian, the rebel governor of 
that province. The President of the Republic is sup- 
porting Chi-Hsieh-yuan, the Governor of Kiangsu, but 
little practical assistance can be expected from the 
Central Government. General Wu-Pei-fu is, ho 
ever, a valuable addition to his strength. The victor u. 
the two big outbreaks of recent years, he has declared 
in favour of the unification of China by force and is 
likely to use every effort to attain his object on this 
occasion. There is, however, some danger that, if he 
advanced to the assistance of Lu, he would find him- 
self sandwiched between Chang and Sun, though at 
the moment Sun is reported to be unable to take the 
field for financial reasons. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE POWERS 


While we sympathize with that section of the Press 
which is calling upon the Powers to take united action, 
we find it difficult to see what can be done at the 
moment with any advantage. Steps have already been 
taken to protect foreign interests at the Treaty Ports. 
The decision to land an international marine force at 
Shanghai is certainly a more effective means of pro- 
tection than an intimation to the Chinese Government 
that naval battles will not be allowed in Shanghai 
harbour. Still, the British Consul’s warning to Sun- 
Yat-sen that any attack on Canton would be resented 
by the British Navy appears to have produced a con- 
siderable effect in the quarter to which it was 
addressed. Moreover, there seems little likelihood that 
the diverging interests of the various powers could be 
so co-ordinated as to lead to any united action on a 
larger scale. The United States and Japan have from 
their geographical position a more immediate interest 
than ourselves or France in the state of China itself 
as distinct from the Treaty Ports. But in any case 
the use of force by the Powers is unthinkable, while 
the Central Government is too weak for diplomatic 
pressure at Pekin to have any effect. 


THE PROBLEM OF MILK 


The dairy farmers have been in conference on the 
question of means whereby, in the event of failure in 
negotiations with the National Federation of Dairy- 
men’s Associations, they might distribute supplies of 
milk. The dispute turns on the prices received by the 
farmers from the distributors, and there is no doubt 
that, in common with all agricultural producers, the 
dairy farmers get too little to make their business 
profitable or even to maintain a high average of mere 
solvency. The obvious remedy is co-operation in 
marketing their milk, but this, though fairly easy 
where the business is on a large scale, is difficult 
where, as in many parts on which London is 
dependent, dairy farming is carried on by small men, 
a good many of them novices, who have entered on it 
since the end of the war. Co-operation, however, must 
come. Nothing else can really relieve the situation. 
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MURDER FOR SPORT 


T is presumptuous to set a limit to the develop- 
I ment of any art; and seeing how time and progress 

have turned to derision the exploits which inspired 
De Quincey to his essay on murder as a fine art and 
those others which caused Swinburne to describe Wain- 
wright as the final artist with ‘‘ pen, pencil, and 
poison,’’ we will not assume that the climax in this 
kind has been attained by the American boy murderers. 
Rather will we await, in much the generous yet per- 
turbed spirit of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s poem to coming 
poets, the ‘‘ new arts, new raptures, new desires ”’ 
with which the degenerate offspring of American 
millionaires may enliven the evening of our days. 
There were strong men before Cain, and there will be 
stronger Or more cunning or more unintelligibly 
motivated after Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold. 
But for the moment, perhaps for the whole week, the 
record of these two intelligent young plutocrats stands. 
Other heights in other lives or times; for the instant 
or till our next issue theirs is the supreme thing in 
murder for sport. It has indeed certain flaws. The 
endeavour to extort ransom, even though it was not 
quite serious, imported into the crime an alien com- 
mercial element; and the provision of the horn-rimmed 
spectacles clue was careless. Yet, take it all in all, 
the murder of Bobby Franks, the thirteen year old 
heir to a fortune comparable to those in prospect for 
Loeb and Leopold, was as thoughtful and as finished 
a murder as we, at the present stage, can expect even 
from America. It had none of the vulgar motives, and 
it was carried out where the old-world penalty is exacted 
from the detected murderer, for in Illinois they still 
hang murderers, whereas in many other States 
recourse is had to electrocution, and in some there 
is no capital punishment at all. Without exaggerat- 
ing the risk to the murderers’ lives in a country which 
has only one execution to every eighty cases of 
homicide, Loeb and Leopold may fairly be said to have 
taken as much as they could without incurring the 
reproach of indulging in blatant public assassination. 


They have escaped with their lives, and the Judge 
has escaped with his, which apparently was in quite 
as much danger. On the face of things, it seemed 
that only a plea of insanity could avert the death 
penalty in such a case, but insanity was not pleaded, 
though endeavours were made to show that the young 
murderers had always been in some degree abnormal. 
Richard Loeb was represented as having always been 
a kleptomaniac; Nathan Leopold was said to have 
exhibited from an early age an exceptionally callous 
egoism; and both were shown as artists in sensation. 
That they were at least very unusual was made 
evident by their bearing in Court. Richard Loeb, 
though for a weak moment or two rather relieved at 
finding slightly less guilt ascribed to him, soon showed 
marked chagrin at being reduced in criminal status, 
and welcomed all later evidence which suggested that 
he had played the leading part. Both exhibited pride 
in their work, and at times giggled in appreciation of 
the publicity they were receiving. They agreed that 
they would commit the crime again if they could feel 
sure of recovering their first, fine, careful rapture. 
Yet it was neither their bearing in Court nor other 
evidence of abnormality that saved their necks. They 
were spared the gallows only because in the State of 
Illinois no minor has ever been sentenced to death on 
a plea of guilty, and the Judge was not disposed to 
establish a precedent. 


The decision required courage, for if the Judge had 
to be protected by huge forces of police and the prison 
to be defended like a fortress, it was apparently against 
those who were determined that Loeb and Leopold 
should die. The citizens of Illinois, remembering cases 
in which accused plutocrats are rightly or wrongly 
alleged to have fared better than poor offenders, were 


being worked up to the mood in which lynchings take 
place, and only the resolute attitude of the authorities 
seems to have averted an attempt. All of which reads 
strangely to us here, since with us threatening com- 
munications to Judges are rare, and are never more 
than empty bluster from obscure and feeble-minded 
persons who would not find a supporter in any public 
attempt to carry them out. But, however complacent 
we may feel on this score, we cannot be confident that, 
given a murder like this case from Illinois, the public 
here would be quite so zealous about securing the 
maximum punishment for its authors, It is, after all, 
natural for the public to feel a certain kindness towards 
those who have entertained it or at the very least to 
deprecate too rapid a lowering of the curtain on them, 
And to-day in this country, unless those astute 
observers of public taste, the conductors of the popular 
newspapers, are wholly mistaken, one of the chief 
entertainments of a healthy-minded democracy is read- 
ing about murders. That is to say, about murders of 
a certain distinction, done with peculiar motives or 
with exceptional savagery. For the records of 
commonplace murder soon weary the public, and the 
greater the satiety with such criminal narratives the 
warmer is the welcome given to the exploits of the 
artist, the eccentric or the humorist in murder. Were 
he to appear now in our midst, were he to come before 
us in duplicate, with the appeal of precocity as well, 
should we find the British public as eager for the 
execution as the people of Illinois were for the hanging 
of Loeb and Leopold? Perhaps we should, and for a 
reason rather different. It may be that here we should 
desire not so much to see meted out to the murderer 
the severest punishment as provided for ourselves 
those exquisite thrills which an enterprising journalism 
conveys to us from the condemned cell and the scaffold. 


But it is not very likely that a Loeb or a Leopold 
will emerge here. We cannot even count on a steady 
maintenance of the fairly high standard of criminality 
set during the last few months. The Crumbles crime 
is thought by an expert unlikely to be suggestive. 
Shooting in flats must remain infrequent, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of revolvers and of servants. 
Murder with a view to respectable remarriage can 
hardly become more common until respectability is 
more generally sought after. Yet in another way the 
conditions are fairly propitious. The publicity that so 
delighted Loeb and Leopold is available here for any 
who would emulate them. The technique of it has 
been perfected now, and portraits of the murderer and 
interviews with all who knew him now dominate all 
other matter in certain papers on the very morrow of 
the murderer’s identity being disclosed. Any articles 
he may write or sign are sure of an excellent market. 
And his daily life after condemnation is chronicled more 
minutely than that of any statesman or stage celebrity. 
Nor does space fail him when he is projected out of it. 
A Sunday paper has just secured a contribution from 
the Chaplain who attended a lately executed murderer, 
that we may know the man’s spiritual state up to the 
moment at which his soul went forth to meet its 
Maker. The newspaper reporter is by now well 
acoustomed to eavesdropping in the grimmest of all 
vestibules to eternity. The last word of heaven knows 
what agony, the cry of which the utterer will not live 
long enough to hear the echo, are ours for a penny 
almost as soon as the execution is over. What 
quicker or better publicity could any Loeb or Leopold 
desire? And what could this country do towards pro- 
ducing such searchers after thrills more than providing 


the thrills? May we not then suppose that, in time, 
to commercial murder, which looks not beyond the 
immediate and material gain, and to murder for the 
preservation of respectability, which is peculiarly shy 
of publicity, and to murder out of mere anger, whi 

is no more than a gesture happening to be made with 
a weapon, there will be added murder for sport? Such 
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, at any rate, is least unlikely to suggest itself.to 
those who have continually gloated over the journalism 
of the cell and the scaffold, and if the coupon Press 
desires to cover all the risks its readers run it might 
consider seriously the expediency of insuring them 
against the impulse to take up homicide as a hobby. 


THE GREY FRIARS AT CANTERBURY 


HIS week English Churchmen and. Roman 
| Catholics have joined in the commemoration of 
the landing at Dover and arrival at Canterbury 
seven centuries ago of the followers of St. Francis. 
The saint was still alive, his work in the world done, 
and at that very time was coming to the end of the 
forty days’ fast on Mount Alverno which was to 
culminate in the Vision of the Stigmata. The influence 
of his spirit was still at its freshest among his disciples 
—stronger perhaps at the peripheries of the movement 
than at its centre in Assisi, where the cares of the 
government of the order were beginning to be felt. 
His ideal, barely possible for a single soul or for a 
small group—perfect obedience to the letter of the 
Evangelical counsels of perfection—was set out as the 
rule of Jife for a religious order going far and wide to 
preach the Gospel to every living creature, taking with 
them neither purse nor change of garment, living in 
joyful service of the poor and afflicted. 


Our Franciscans were not the first Friars to enter 
this country; the Dominicans or Black Friars had 
been here three years and passing through Canterbury 
and London were established at Oxford, where they 
had opened a school in the University. They had 
come in the train of the Bishop of Winchester, who 
presented them to Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the little company of Grey Friars 
Franciscans were brought over by the monks of 
Fécamp who were on a visit to one of their English 
priories, and when they had begged their way to 
Canterbury were sheltered for two days in the Priory 
of what is now the Cathedral, whence four of them set 
out for London while the other five found shelter in the 
Hospice for poor clerks and later in a schoolroom after 
hours. The London group, finding temporary shelter 
with the Black Friars, hired a house in Cornhill which 
they wattled off into separate chambers till a more 
commodious dwelling was granted for their use. From 
there, two of their number went to Oxford, again 
guests of the Black Friars, till they hired a house in 
St. Ebbe’s and began their work there. 


England had need of both Orders—need spiritual and 
temporal. The strife between the King and the Church 
—a necessary and justifiable one on the part of the 
Church—which had preserved the existence of official 
Christianity against the atheistic rule of the sons of 
the Conqueror, had left a hierarchy ever on the watch 
against encroachments on its rights, and a parish clergy 
as little spiritually minded as their superiors. As for 
the lay people, the years of good government of 
Henry II had but just restored the losses of the anarchy 
of Stephen, when the evil rule of John and the resultant 
anarchy of the minority of his son had once more 
brought them to the verge of ruin. Misery, ignorance, 
and disease were everywhere. And, each in their own 
way, the two Orders fought them, and as they fought 
their numbers grew, and they spread over the land 
from town to town, where their work lay. 


There was something in Franciscanism which 
especially appealed to the English middle-class mind, 
so that during the many debates of the first century 
of the Order, the English Franciscans were regarded 
as models for the other provinces.. The uncompromis- 
ing rigidity of the rule appealed to one side of their 
character, its sweet worldliness, with all its dangers, 
to another. Own nothing, said the Rule. Still hire a 
house as long as you explain that you have nothing to 


pay the rent with, said the man who had to provide 
shelter for his little group of novices. But in one 
thing the English temperament prevailed. The love of 
learning made the Franciscan schools of Oxford as 
famous as the Dominicans of Paris, the two chief 
schools of philosophy of the Middle Ages. The friars, 
who could own no property, not even the convents in 
which they lived, managed to store their libraries with 
the learning of the world, though their Founder had 
refused to a novice the comfort of a Psalter. It was not 
till the days of the New Learning that their leadership 
in thought died away, and with it they sank into the 
undistinguished ranks of mediocrity. 

Once more, there must have been something in the 
English mind that attracted St. Francis himself in his 
turn. Though his Italian biographers are silent on 
the subject, we know that his socius, his allotted com- 
panion, was an Englishman and, more wonderful still, 
an artist from whose hand a fine drawing pre- 
served among the treasures of St. Alban still exists 
reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, August, 1917. 
Of his life and conversation we know nothing, save 
that he lies buried in the great church of his com- 
panion, and legend tells of the miracles wrought at his 
tomb till the dead friar was ordered, in the name of 
Holy Obedience, to cease. In the bidding prayer at 
Canterbury the names of Englishmen stood high on the 
list of those early missionaries whose spirit, strangely 
harmonious with ours, freed their country from the 
strange heresies which had overrun Europe and 
nourished its inborn love of ordered freedom. 

Let us give thanks to God for the coming of the Grey Friars 
to England. 

Let us especially on this day remember with prayer and worship 
those nine Brothers Minor who first came to Dover on the Tues- 
day after the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
tenth of September, in the year of our Lord 1224: 

Brother Angellus of Pisa, deacon, 

Brother Richard of Ingworth, priest. 

Brother Richard of Devon. acolyte. 

Brother William of Ashby, novice. 

Brother Henry of Lombard, lay brother. 

Brother Laurence of Beauvais, lay brother. 

Brother William of Florence, lay brother. 

Brother Melioratus, lay brother. 

Brother James. 

The streets of Canterbury, crowded on Wednesday 
by thousands of strangers come to join in the com- 
memoration of these nine ragged mendicants who 
helped to revolutionize the literary and religious life 
of our country, did not lend themselves to any imagina- 
tive reconstruction of the surroundings in which they 
moved. The scarlet and rose of Cardinal Bourne, the 
gold and scarlet and ivory of the celebrant Bishop and 
his servers at the Mass, struck a jarring note when 
one remembered that in these very streets the men 
whose memory they were celebrating had been forced 
to hide in an inner room till the evening, when they 
could safely gather round the decaying fire and excite 
each other to praise and prayer. The scholars who 
have devoted their life to the study of Franciscan his- 
tory, the brown-robed Capucins who walked the streets 
in procession to the carefully restored remains of the 
ancient convent, were alike out of tune with these men 
and their time, even if the outwardly incongruous 
mixture of bowler hat and cigar with the russet habit 
and cord was more truly in harmony with the spirit 
of their predecessors than the pontifical habits of the 
Cardinal and the dead uniform dress of the visiting 
Orders. They were part of an antiquarian display, in- 
deed, but their hold on modern life was tenuous. To 
all appearance the work of the early Franciscans was 
finished. And yet the moral of their lives remains—no 
great thing will ever be done until the artist, writer, 
preacher, inventor, or whatever he may be, is prepared 
to cut himself loose from all ties of family, all desire for 
money or fame or ease, and give himself entirely to 
his one aim. -And this is no easier gospel now than 
it was seven hundred years ago, but to one hearer at 
least it is the message of St. Francis to the world of 


to-day. 
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WILL THERE BE AN ELECTION? 
By A. A, B. 


HE group system, with its minority government, 
produces political instability. Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government lives on the goodwill of the Liberals, 
or rather on that section which follows Mr. Asquith in 
preference to Mr. Lloyd George. No wonder then that 
politicians of all groups are beginning to ask one 
another, Will there be a General Election in November 
or December? An election in these days of monster 
constituencies involves so much fatigue and acute dis- 
comfort that I can understand Members of Parliament 
gulping down a good many pledges before going into 
the lobby against the Government. The reminiscence 
of being hurried round to three or four meetings in a 
draughty motor on winter nights is enough to repress 
the noble rage of many a Conservative and Liberal. 
On the other hand the reluctance of men who have 
never touched more than £800 a year, and some of 
them not more than their Parliamentary wage of 
£400, to give up £5,000 a year, high places at feasts, 
and salutations in the market-place, is equally compre- 
hensible. Is there any parliamentary issue of such a 
nature as will force the majority of the House of Com- 
mons to put the Government in a minority and compel 
the Government in consequence to ask the Sovereign 
for a dissolution? I put aside as almost impossible 
the resignation of the Ministry without an appeal to 
the country. Mr. MacDonald is not likely to allow 
another Cabinet to be formed by Mr. Baldwin or Mr. 
Asquith in this Parliament, with power to dissolve 
when and on what issue it might choose. That would 
mean the delivery of the Labour Party into the hands 
of its enemies. 

It is not difficult to say on what issue there will not 
be an election this winter. The publication of Lord 
Birkenhead’s letter to Lord Balfour does not really 
affect the Irish Boundary question. It merely states 
Lord Birkenhead’s opinion in 1922, when the treaty 
was signed, that a Boundary Commission is ex vi 
termini, not for the purpose of transferring large 
areas, and that no Boundary Commission, not pre- 
sided over by a lunatic, but by a lawyer, could take 
any other view of its function. That is to-day, I 
think, the view of all sensible men out of Ireland, who 
regard the hopes of the Sinn Feiners and the fears of 
the Ulstermen as equally baseless. I say this as a 
Tory, who considers the Treaty of 1922 as a disgrace- 
ful surrender to the enemies of the King. But what 
is done, is done; and the Boundary Commission must 
be appointed. Sir James Craig will refuse to appoint 
a Commissioner, and the British Government must 
appoint one, who can, for Lord Birkenhead’s reasons, 
do the cause of Ulster no harm. Ulster will call upon 
the Conservatives to vote against the Bill that must 
authorize the Government to appoint the third Com- 
missioner; and I imagine that Mr. Baldwin and most 
Conservatives, not all, will respond to the appeal. But 
the Liberals will support the Government on the Bill, 
which the House of Lords will have too much sense, 
or too little courage, to reject, So that there will be 
no crisis over the Irish Boundary. 

The scandalous treaty with the Russian Soviets is 
another pair of shoes. This treaty is so bad and so 
mad that the Prime Minister and his Solicitor-General 
are driven to defend it on the ground that it is not a 
treaty, but only an agreement to make a treaty 
dependent on the precedent fulfilment of conditions 
which all the world, including the Soviets and their 
newspapers, laugh to scorn. Provided that the 
Union of Soviets, which calls itself the Government of 
Russia, recognizes the liabilities of Russian Imperial 
Bonds, formally repudiated in 1918, and undertakes to 
compensate the British owners of property in Russia, 
confiscated in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Sovietism, and provided that the Soviets give 
adequate security for the payment of British creditors 
of these classes, then the British Government will! 


make another treaty to guarantee the principal and in- 
terest of a large loan to set Bolshevism on its legs as 
a respectable institution! Rightly did Mr. Lloyd 
George label this bundle of impossibilities as ‘‘ a fake.” 
Even if the crew of cut-throats and thieves had sud- 
denly become God-fearing honest men, they could not 
satisfy British creditors, for the simple reason that 
they have no money except what their creditors may 
be fools enough to lend them. As for their shipping 
Russian goods, timber, hides, corn, or oil, to England, 
to pay the bond-holders, the notion is ludicrous. Mr. 
MacDonald and Sir Henry Slesser know these things 
perfectly well, as does the pious Lord Parmoor, which 
makes the cynicism of the treaty more painful. With 
the exception of Mr. Evelyn Hubbard, no man of in- 
fluence in politics, or finance, or in the Church, has 
protested publicly against the shame and humiliation 
of a British Government running after Bolshevist 
regicides to try to do business with them. Mr. 
Churchill was right in declaring that Bolshevists were 
the enemies of the human race, and should be destroyed 
lest they destroy civilization. _ He was as right as 
Burke was in denouncing the French Jacobins, except 
that there was no Pitt by his side, only Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

But there have been plenty of criticisms and 
denunciations of the folly of the Russian treaty, not 
only from the City, but from politicians of all parties, 
and from newspapers of every colour. It is unthink- 
able that a majority of the House of Commons should 
ratify this treaty, or forgive the lying and shuffling in 
which its eleventh-hour signature is enveloped. The 
treaty will be rejected : but will the Government appeal 
to the constituencies? There’s the rub. Anyone who 
has watched the Prime Minister’s recent attitude 
towards the iransaction must have observed the wide 
loophole which that astute strategist has preserved for 
himself. A binding treaty with Russia? Who says 
so? Read the treaty—which by the way is very long 
and complicated. Whoever asserts that the Govern- 
ment has bound itself to guarantee a Russian loan has 
not read or has not understood the treaty. All that 
we, the Government, ask the House of Commons to 
affirm is that, in the event of certain conditions being 
performed and certain securities being given, a loan 
may be guaranteed by the British Exchequer. It is 
an agreement to make an agreement, which, as any 
lawyer will tell you, is equivalent to an option. Such 
is the language of the Prime Minister, from which I 
infer that should the House of Commons decline to 
accept his Russian treaty, he will shrug his shoulders, 
smile at his back-benchers, and go on this way rejoic- 
ing. Strange to say, a sigh of relief will be given 
by all parties. 


Verse 
SOUTH SUN AND BRIMMING SEA 


S it because of some dear grace, 
That my dead fathers earned for me, 

I meet the South sun face to face, 
And drink her brimming sea? 


O you were scourged at the stake; the cross 
Held out your arms to the crude sky, 
That I should glean out of your loss 
A so sweet harvestry. 


Yours the chaff and mine the corn, 
O fruitless harvesters. 

Forgive, my dead and my unborn, 
These joys and those your tears. 


There are no present benisons 
Not bought with tears wept by dead men; 
Nor such as fail in our son’s sons 
To bring forth tears again. 
Louis GOLDING 
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THE CRICKET SEASON 


By NEVILLE CaRDUS 


weather; memory will make the most of the 

few precious days of sunshine and beneficent 
air. There were, after all, many such days—whereon 
we sat at Lord’s watching Hearne and Hendren bat 
right down the afternoon—a period of quiet bliss, the 
Mound Stand, ample and contented, full in the warm 
light; the Pavilion stately in the afternoon’s shade. 
And even as we looked at this making of history at 
Lord’s, moments of ecstasy were visiting cricket fields 
all over the country. (You will, in some fanciful 
manner, find the pleasure of watching cricket at Lord’s 
taking a new and sweet flavour if now and again you 
will pause to think of all the cricket going on at this 
very moment far away from Lord’s, in charming places 
like Worcester, Canterbury, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch.) 
While London was giving applause at the drawing of 
stumps to Hearne and Hendren on many an afternoon 
last summer, Stourbridge and Bristol were having 
triumphs not less great than those of Lord’s. One of 
the really satisfactory points about the season was, 
indeed, the vast improvement displayed by some of the 
weaker counties. Gloucestershire defeated Middlesex ; 
better still, Glamorganshire blotted an unbeaten record 
of Lancashire’s and provoked dismay not only in 
Manchester but in the hardier hinterland of the county 
—even in Wigan, and round about Throstle’s Nest. 


It is important for our first-class game that the 
weaker counties should not be as deplorably weak as 
they have been since the war. From 1919, not a little 
spurious renown among the cricketers of the major 
counties has been got by cheap runs and cheaper 
wickets accomplished against Northamptonshire, 
Glamorgan, and the rest. The county standards have 
dropped in consequence; we have seen the bubble 
reputation a-blowing. When our cricket was so good 
that even the Australians trembled at the mention of 
Warner’s name, our weaker counties were dark-horses 
indeed; Somerset were actually expected to beat York- 
shire or Surrey; Worcestershire went into action at 
Old Trafford, rolling up their sleeves aggressively ; 
Derbyshire could overwhelm Essex after Perrin him- 
self had scored 300! The crack batsmen of York- 
shire, Middlesex, Notts, and Lancashire could not in 
those days look at the fixture lists (as to-day they can) 
and cry: ‘* Buck up, lads; we go to Chesterfield to- 
morrow; there’s runs for the picking there.’? For 
at Chesterfield, Warren and Bestwick would be wait- 
ing for them—two fast bowlers, each better than any 
extant at the present time. Some dozen years ago 
there was hardly one of the so-called weaker counties 
that did not possess at least two bowlers who had to 
be mastered before batsmen could ‘‘ help themselves.” 
Worcestershire had Wilson, Burrows, and Arnold; 
Leicestershire had Jayes and Odell (we will not go as 
far back as Pougher and Woodcock !); Northampton- 
shire had S. G. Smith and Thompson; Warwickshire 
had F. R. Foster and Field. All of these bowlers 
would be candidates for an England side of the 
moment. There is, indeed, no more conclusive way of 
finding out what is wrong with first-class cricket to-day 
than to compare the various ‘‘ strengths ”’ of the lower 
teams in the championships of 1904 and 1924. The 
general standard of county cricket must have been 
very good if Worcestershire, possessing H. K. Foster, 
Bowley—a great batsman—Arnold, Cuffe, R. E. 
Foster, W. B. Burns, Pearson, Burrows, and Wilson 
could win no higher place than ninth or tenth in the 
tournament! With any of the weaker teams capable 
of springing surprises on the biggest of the big Six, 
the game was kept consistently screwed up. To-day 
a cricketer in Yorkshire, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Lancashire, or Notts needs to earmark merely some 
five matches a year in which he will be severely tested; 


N OW the season is gone we will forget the wet 


for the rest, he is at liberty to ‘‘ go easy.’’ Obviously 
here is a condition of things bad for style, for form, 
and for discipline. 


It is, therefore, as one has said, good to see 
improved performances coming at last from Gloucester- 
shire, Worcestershire, and the others. The success 
of Gloucestershire last season was particularly gratify- 
ing, for every cricketer has in his heart a warm corner 
for the county which nurtured the Grand Old Man. 
Hammond, of Gloucestershire, played against Middle- 
sex what was probably the greatest innings of the 
summer. His 174 not out, achieved on a terrible 
wicket, has been described to the writer by cricketers 
who played in the match as a marvellous exhibition of 
forcing batsmanship. Hammond is merely a boy, and 
plainly an England cricketer of to-morrow. That 
much he makes apparent by style alone in five minutes 
to any cricketer of discernment. Yet Lord’s has given 
him little enough of encouragement—picked him for 
few representative games. Surely the wise policy to 
adopt with a player of Hammond’s unmistakable parts 
is to put him through his baptism at once; to get him 
accustomed to big cricket without waste of time. 
Unfortunately, our selection committees judge mainly 
by the averages; they pick Test match cricketers when 
the statistics tell of their ‘‘ arrival.’’ And one con- 
sequence of this wait-and-see method is that not a 
single English Test team has gone on the field since 
the war without exposing at least one player patently 
out of his class. Style is no untrustworthy indication 
of a player’s possibilities in responsible cricket. Would 
the pragmatical habits of an English selection com- 
mittee have chosen Catterall for Test matches on his 
average in day-by-day games last season? 


The soft wickets last year gave little chance for the 
unearthing of a new fast bowler; hence the English 
eleven sails to Australia as little accustomed to pace 
as the English eleven which in 1921 found Gregory 
hopelessly disconcerting. But we may take heart from 
the knowledge that Gregory in Australia is not likely 
to be the Gregory he was on English wickets. Fast 
bowling in Australia has rarely prospered for any 
length of time. Sutcliffe and Hobbs ought to be 
resolute enough to withstand Gregory’s first fine 
frenzies. Last season Sutcliffe developed his style and 
method considerably; few of our batsmen carry his 
aspect of quality. Against Macdonald at Old Trafford 
his hooking had Maclaren’s own power and grandeur. 
The writer has a private fancy that Sutcliffe in the 
Yorkshire eleven is like the jewel in the toad’s head. 
For nobody quite expects to find his esthetic 
susceptibilities set in delicious motion by a Yorkshire 
cricketer. This is, of course, in no sense a disparage- 
ment of Yorkshire as a fighting force. Apart from 
Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire eleven owns no player whose 
style quite makes for esthetic pleasure; but that is not 
to say it is a team without a highly-finished style of 
its own—a sort of Roundhead efficiency and temper. 
This temper, which is the measure of a Yorkshireman’s 
pride in his county’s great traditions at the game, has 
won the team an amount of notoriety. Cricket must, 
goodness knows, be kept free from the slightest savour 
of unsportsmanship. None the less, we cannot expect 
a great national game to be played without a touch 
of fine passion ; cricket is not croquet. ‘‘ W. G.’’ him- 
self did not think he demeaned the game by making it 
a highly-spirited affair, a battle of wits and of will; 
as well as a matching of technique with technique. 
A little temper has been known to move a man to great- 
ness in cricket. But the operations of spirit must be 
confined to the player’s own being, so to say; in other 
words, a cricketer must use temper only as an inward 
spur on himself. As soon as he begins to direct it 
down the wicket at his opponent, or from his position 
at silly mid-off to the batsman—then he must be taught 
that he isn’t playing the game. A good deal of the 
high-handness—as Artemus Ward would call it— 
witnessed in certain county matches last season would 
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not have happened with a good captain present. 
Strong leadership is wanted badly in our cricket just 
now; most of our captains are like the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro—they lead their regiments from behind; they 
find it less exciting. 


CONCERNING ‘“‘ DOWN-PUSH ”’ 
By Ivor Brown 


The Sport of Kings. By Ian Hay. The Savoy Theatre. 
Poppy. By Dorothy Donelly. Music by Steven Jones and Arthur 
Samuels. The Gaiety Theatre. 


¢ HE SPORT OF KINGS’ is farce without 

stint; it is also farce with a purpose. To make 

propaganda out of rough-and-tumble may seem 
as odd an adventure as to attempt an oratorio with no 
more musical equipment than the jester’s bells. Yet 
Mr. Hay is a philosophic farceur; he sends poor Mr. 
Purdie on his sporting tour in order to make us sports- 
men all, contemn ‘ uplift’’ and the kill-joy, and 
establish a credit with the turf-accountant. Democracy 
suggests further policy; we must legalize gambling 
and register all book-makers as legal pursuers of the 
lawful occasion. And so to merry England. At least, 
so I read Mr. Hay’s onslaught on the Purdie-hard 
moralists. 

Mr. Purdie lived at Newstead Grange, overlooking 
Newstead race-course. He was a bewhiskered, sombre- 
suited elder, with a sharp eye on his own bank account 
and other people’s morals. Mighty, however, is the 
income-tax and shall prevail. Even Mr. Purdie could 
not face the fatal envelopes without blenching over his 
breakfast egg. Therefore he must advertise for pay- 
ing-guests and Newstead is a likely spot for sporting 
gentry; needless to say, it is two young sportsmen 
who accept Mr. Purdie’s offer of life in a Christian 
household; needless to say, the young visitors manage 
to lead their host into temptation by the direct sugges- 
tion that a bookmaker is the best man to pay one’s 
income-tax. Once launched upon the seas of sports- 
manship, Mr. Purdie makes great sailing, with Mr. 
Hay letting loose upon him all the violent gusts of 
farce. Within ten days Mr. Purdie has been secretive 
punter, punter caught in action, bookmaker of honour- 
able purpose, and ‘‘ welsher ’’ of discreditable escape. 
The Purdie household has been stripped of its paternal 
discipline and all’s well for life, liberty, and the profits 
of the turf accountant. 

As farce this may serve; there is plenty of noise and 
escapade, and the devil-may-care youngsters of the 
Purdie family, assisted by the sporting visitors, make 
the inevitable pandemonium that the conventional cres- 
cendo of a farce demands. But as propaganda it is a 
little thin ; if the tragic history of Amos Purdie is going 
to persuade us to forswear ‘‘ uplift ’’ and live light- 
hearted days in the pursuit of what may perhaps be 
called by contrary ‘* down-push,’’ then Amos must be 
inside the bounds of credibility. And Amos, like the 
young lady in the rhyme, is really too ‘‘ utterly utter.’’ 
Pile Stiggins upon Chadband and Chadband upon 
Pecksniff and you still have but a mole-hill compared 
with the mountain of Mr. Purdie’s hypocrisy. He 
hectors his servants in a way that, in real life, would 
empty his servants’ hall in ten minutes; he sentences 
his wife to fortnights of silence, because she forgets to 
order coal; and his abstinence from gaming is based 
entirely on the fear that he will lose money if he tries 
his wits upon a list of ‘‘ starters.” As a clown he 
may pass; but as a type of the anti-betting man he is 
preposterous. 

Mr. Purdie, in short, proves nothing. It is curious 
that a subject which so obsesses the English people as 
horse-racing, should have found so little comment on 
our stage. Drury Lane, of course, had had its racing 
dramas, but the turf as a social problem has made few 
serious plays and has now occasioned a rackety piece 
of comedy rather than any substantial criticism. 


Largely I agree with Mr. Hay’s crusade for ‘‘ down- 
push.’’- There is a natural itch to take a chance and 
repression cannot cure it. Street-betting cannot be 
prevented and may as well be acknowledged; it may 
be harmful where fools abound, but a fool and his folly 
can never be parted and in the hands of the feckless 
any amusement can be poison. Quite apart from the 
individual’s right to spend his money as he chooses, 
the man with a life of monotonous machine-work or 
routine can legitimately seek some pursuit which gives 
his afternoon a fillip, even if it contain more shocks 
than triumphs. The best argument for backing horses 
is that form and information are usually wrong and 
picking winners out with a pin as good a method as 
most; the best argument against backing horses is 
that you get a better chance of fair odds on a roulette 
or card table. If you are so far on the kill-joy side as 
to proclaim all betting immoral because it is an attempt 
to get money without working, I would point out that 
the student of form and noser after tips may work 
like a slave and take nothing but chagrin. Further- 
more, if you are going to press home this attitude, 
you have got to drive it home all along the line and 
condemn every kind of speculation to which unearned 
increment may accrue. The genuine opponent of bet- 
ting would never buy any kind of property, lest it 
might go up in value, nor insure it lest a burglary 
might bring him more in compensation than he had 
paid for the year’s policy. In fact it is almost impos- 
sible to consider life at all, if one is never to take a 
chance. 


Mr. Hay has not a speculative cast of mind or, if he 
has, he conceals it. He does not argue about betting; 
he merely lashes out. He puts up the dummy that is 
Amos Purdie and knocks him through the window. 
Humanity seems to derive eternal satisfaction from the 
crash of broken glass and ‘ The Sport of Kings’ will 
amply satisfy that craving. One of the most popular 
features at the Amusement Park in Wembley is the 
booth in which a lady is tumbled out of bed when you 
hit the target. (The rumour that three successive hits 
entitle you to keep the lady for life is unwarranted.) 
In much the same way you are invited at the Savoy 
Theatre to see an old moralizing monster sent flying; 
fly he does, and his flight will be popular. To that end, 
and the glorification of ‘‘ down-push,’’ Mr. Holman 
Clark and the rest of the company work admirably. 
Mr. Basil Foster even contrives to carry off some 
dreadful patches of sentiment, which have little enough 
to do with the case and would be painful enough, how- 
ever relevant. 


The Gaiety Theatre once had a phase of ‘‘ up-lift,”’ 
namely when it entertained some notions of M. Maeter- 
linck, a dramatist who has dissipated upon symbolical 
high-falutin a talent which was meant for stark 
actuality. | Witness his success with ‘ The Burgo- 
master of Stilemonde.’ But the Gaiety, as a rule, is 
a house with a truly crural philosophy and a tradition 
of inspissated ‘‘ down-push.’’ ‘ Poppy,’ being a 
musical comedy, is of the ‘‘ down-push ’’ drama; it 
has an elongated, complicated, and infantile plot about 
a poor little rich girl, but as compensation it offers one 
first-rate dance tune and the humours of Mr. W. H. 
Berry. Mr. Berry, having been starved of any oppor- 
tunities by the author, proceeds to clown it on his 
own and it is an extraordinary tribute to his genial 
self-assurance that he keeps the piece in some state 
of life and motion. Mr. Berry is the most essentially 
English of our comedians; one can picture him making 
up very plausibly as Lord Lonsdale. He moves in a 
large and leisurely way, rolling the savours of absurdity 
against a palate of judgment. He can roll an eye too, 
for his best part is that of the clumsy, kindly vagabond 
who assumes knavishness against his nature and fails 
in wickedness for want of going in deep enough. In 
‘ Poppy,’ which is dated back, no doubt for the cos- 
tumier’s sake, into the ’seventies, Mr. Berry is given 
the shadow of a Dickensian scamp and somehow he 
fills it out with a beef-and-beerish jollity. With a 
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well-written part he might have been vastly comical ; 
soon he may have remade the part for himself. It is 
worth trying, for the rest of the company have little to 
do but affect the blend of charm with imbecility which 
is the prop of musical comedy. Without Mr. Berry 
‘ Poppy’ would live up to its name and medicine any 
man to deep sleep who did not suffer from incurable 
insomnia. 


RADICAL SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
FRANCE 


By Ernest DIMNET 


remember the village school teacher, the 

magister, as he was called, who taught schools 
in winter, but worked in the fields in summer, 
rang the angelus three times a day, and with a tall 
peaked cap on his head would act as clerk in the 
church, while at odd hours he would sit in the little 
village mairie recording what births or marriages 
there might have to be recorded. The unforgettable 
Alsatian school teacher in Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ La 
Derniére Classe’ was a man of this type. Till about 
the time of the French Revolution the school teacher 
had generally been the curé himself. As the popula- 
tion of the villages gradually increased the priest had 
been obliged to select a substitute, and the natural 
substitute had been the clerk, who knew how to read 
and sing and was considered accomplished if he could 
teach the children how to write a good hand and work 
out the little sums beyond which village arithmetic 
need not go. Sacred history and the unsophisticated 
ancestor of etiquette, known as La civilité puérile et 
honnéte, completed the cycle of the teacher’s know- 
ledge and of the pupil’s course. The chief raison 
d’étre of the magister was less to educate his neigh- 
bours’ children than to make good Christians of them, 
without leaving them too unequal to the requirements 
of their day. The reform made by Signor Mussolini 
in the elementary teaching of Italy does not materially 
differ from the simple spirit of the education of yore, 
and wherever the moral or religious element still 
comes uppermost in educational methods, only the 
appearances resulting from the modern syllabus lead 
us to imagine that there are fundamental differences 
between the old system and the new. 

But this continuity was to disappear from French 
education long before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While the curé or his magister were planting 
in the minds of French children the notion, to-day 
almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon, that a man’s will is 
superior to his intellect, Diderot and the encyclo- 
pedists were sowing broadcast the contradictory 
idea: a correct view of the world was what mattered, 
and anybody who secured it was sure to be as moral 
as he was enlightened. No notion, however daring in 
appearance, could conflict with real morality, and con- 
versely no amount of good living was really con- 
ducive to the progress of mankind if it were mere 
tradition or the dictate of a Church. The whole spirit 
and even the doctrines summed up in the word laicité 
were not only germinating but condensed and ready 
for quick evolution in numberless pages of the 
Encyclopédie. 

In fact there was no surprise, only misgiving, when 
towards 1860 the Alsatian Jean Macé—whose cen- 
tenary will soon give M. Herriot a chance to see 
how his own views are appreciated in the recovered 
Provinces—started a movement in favour of the separ- 
ation of the school and the Church. His conten- 
tion was identically the same as_ that supported 
to-day by the Socialist or Radical minority in Alsace 
and Lorraine, viz., let the priest teach religion in 
his church, and let the teacher take charge of the 
remaining curriculum in his school, Nothing sounds 


\ NUMBER of French people still alive must 


so sensible as this brief programme, and as it also 
sounds liberal it is not surprising that it should have 
attracted the millions of adherents which Macé’s 
Ligue de Enseignement numbered before he died. 

Yet laicité has turned out to be different from what 
secularism purports to be in other countries. Diderot, 
who, contrary to Voltaire and more logically than Vol- 
taire, regarded the existence of God as the most dan- 
gerous fable invented to sow discord among mankind, 
no doubt hoped that the ‘‘ progress of light ’’ would kill 
religion, and the champions of laicité immediately as- 
sumed that their godless syllabus would inevitably show 
its superiority over the other. 

They did not say as much from the first. Jules 
Ferry, Jules Simon, and Paul Bert, who in 1880 passed 
the famous lois laiques, actually said the contrary. 
They were theists and wanted the existence of God 
and of the soul and the certainty of immortality to be 
part of a moral teaching they never thought of banish- 
ing from the schools. All they wanted was what they 
called a limitation of the teaching to ‘‘ neutral” or 
universally accepted beliefs. But in a short time it 
appeared that to a number of the teachers hastily 
hatched in the training colleges for the new purpose, 
the existence of God was not a neutral belief. These 
men adopted towards it the somewhat disdainful atti- 
tude which M. Herriot, Liberal though he is, cannot 
help showing every time he refers to Christianity. 
Their toleration was not the respect for ‘‘ another 
man’s truth ’’ which sceptics like Renan or Jules 
Lemfitre took pride in showing, but the rather im- 
patient if politely veiled superiority which a man 
sure of his own truth will feel for the other man’s 
error. The whole development of the secular teach- 
ing in France has been vitiated by this initial differ- 
ence in the interpretation of the word ‘‘ neutrality.” 

It would be too long to follow it from the days when 
it was publicly stated that any mention of God in the 
school was an attempt to influence the child in a direc- 
tion contrary to neutrality and when La Fontaine’s oft- 
quoted lines : 


Petit poisson deviendra grand 
Si Dieu lui préte vie 


were edited as: 


Petit poisson deviendra grand 
Si l’on lui préte vie 


but one word on the present state of the teaching body 
in France will show how far the successors of the 
magister have gone away from him. 

There are now in France 13,000 school teachers 
who, in spite of the ever continued—but never very 
strong—resistance of the Ministers of Education, have 
formed themselves into syndicalist unions, and it can- 
not be denied that this powerful minority leads the 
rest intellectually as well as politically. Early in 
August numerous representatives from this ultra- 
Radical section joined an’ international convention at 
Brussels in which they stated their desire to substi- 
tute the teaching of the history of mankind for that of 
the national history. This motion, the effects of which 
could not help being visible in the very comments 
which it elicited, was in line with a campaign started 
a few years ago to make sociology the centre of the 
teaching in the training colleges. The Radicals who 
insist on this do so, not so much because sociology 
has become with Durkheim and Bouglé the essential 
part of modern philosophy, but because the history of 
the caveman seems to give the lie to the Bible, while 
the history of the latest industrial developments seems 
to favour their own political system and its immediate 
consequences. The Poincaré Cabinet, especially the 
Minister of Education, M. Bérard, opposed these 
tendencies to the extent of dismissing their highest 
representative, M. Lapie. What will the Herriot ad- 
ministration do? It is not easy to champion Radi- 
calism in politics while trying to discourage it in edu- 
cation, 
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AN INTELLECTUAL CRITIC OF MUSIC 
By Hussey 


és HE most obvious quality of the essays collected 
in Mr. W. J. Turner’s new volume of musical 
criticism* is their intellectual honesty. And in- 
tellectual honesty is always stimulating. Mr. Turner 
cannot abide humbug in others and will permit none 
in himself. He is modern in spirit, and proud of it; 
that is to say, he mistrusts his intuitive judgments and 
brings everything to the touchstone of his reason. 
This standpoint has its advantages; it saves him from 
pompous moralizing and from ridiculous gush. But 
he must permit us an occasional smile, when, like the 
cockney knapping her eels o’ the coxcomb with a stick, 
he cries ‘‘ Down, wantons, down!” to the emotions 
which he fears will betray him. Betrayed he is some- 
times, none the less. For what except an instinctive 
dislike for, an emotional reaction against certain quali- 
ties in the music of Strauss and Elgar—qualities 
which most of their admirers admit to be flaws— 
could lead him to make a blind statement that the 
shape of the Alpine Symphony and the shape of the 
A flat Symphony are almost equally devoid of esthetic 
significance? His charge against the Alpine Sym- 
phony is, of course, based on the fact that it is pro 
gramme music. Yet a distinguished critic, who has 
as little sympathy with programme music as Mr. 
Turner himself, was able to disregard the programme 
altogether and found the Symphony satisfactory as a 
piece of absolute music with proper key relations and 
developments and recapitulations. And, however 
much Elgar’s self-conscious nobility may be distaste- 
ful, it is surely ridiculous to dismiss his work as “‘ a 
flat symphony,” in form devoid of esthetic significance. 


But these betrayals are few. Between them come 


the many instances of Mr. Turner’s valuable honesty. © 


There is the case of Mozart—and perhaps a better title 
for the book would have been ‘ Variations on the 
Theme of Mozart ’—who is the subject of the best 
essay and, indeed, of nearly all the most profound re- 
marks in the book. Yet Mr. Turner is not to be dis- 
turbed from his poised equilibrium by his admiration, 
and admits, at the end of his appreciation, that Mozart 
was not the world’s greatest composer—though I do 
not see him admitting that anyone else was—and for 
the strange reason that Mozart did not possess that 
very quality of spiritual faith, which Mr. Turner con- 
siders to be foreign to music as he understands it, and 
the presence of which in Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
is one of the causes of his distaste for those composers. 
But in them it becomes “‘ religion.” He says, for 
instance : 


I maintain that Bach’s religious music is, from the religious 
point of view, shallow, because it is a mere perfunctory adorn- 
ment of a religion, not the expression of a fresh religious 
activity. 

Even if that remark were acceptable as true, it might 
equally be applied to most of the paintings of religious 
subjects which yet do not fail to please unbelievers 
any less than do the B Minor Mass, the Ninth Sym- 
phony, and even ‘ Parsifal.’ Yet, again Mr. Turner is 
too honest to deny the faith that is in him, and it 
would be amusing, if their sincerity did not make these 
chapters so—dare I use the word?—moving, to watch 
Mr. Turner caught by the throat and forced to his 
knees in reluctant homage before these gods whom he 
would fain call idols of clay and iron. 


The trouble, as I see it, is that Mr. Turner has 
got a firm hold of one end of an excellent stick, but 
refuses to see that what he is trying to beat is only 
the other end of it. So it is that one is constantly 


_** Variations on the Theme of Music.’ 


By W. J. Turner. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


in agreement with the judgments based upon his 
theories though unable to accept those theories 
as more than partially true. That is to say that 
there are cases where judgment from the intel- 
lectual and from the intuitive point of view coincide, 
The best criticism will probably come from the man 
who can balance the two most accurately and thereby, 
as with the use of two eyes instead of one, get his 
object properly focussed. But Mr. Turner will have 
nothing of intuition with its dangerous emotional 
traps, and he finds himself consequently in difficulties 
which are not solved by the vague assertion that 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Nightingale’ is ‘‘ music, like the best 
modern poetry, appealing to the imagination, not to © 
the emotions or to a superficial logical faculty.” There 
is something very superficially logical about this dis. 
tinction between imagination and emotion. For, as | 
understand the process, it is the artist’s emotional 
reaction to experience which moves or stimulates his 
intellect to imagination or the creation of images. 

But having read his book, I come to ask myself why 
it is that Mr. Turner ever goes to concerts at all. For 
he gives the impression that he loathes all music, except 
Mozart’s; and his loathing of all other music is as 
nothing to his detestation of the way in which Mozart 
is usually performed. He seems to have little capacity 
for enjoyment and, wherever possible, makes out the 
worst case instead of the best, so that his silver 
linings become all cloud. Everything irritates him 
and though, like the oyster, he sometimes makes the 
irritant serve as foundation for a pearl, one sees 
him as sitting in the Queen’s Hall, or at Covent 
Garden twisted in a paroxysm of hatred for all music 
and musicians. This peevish temper warps his judg- 
ment and is in itself irritating so that one is tempted 
now and then to endorse that rude postscript to the 
indignant letter quoted at the end of the chapter called 
* Music in the Home.’ 

At times, too, Mr. Turner is strangely narrow in his 
outlook. He can write of Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sea 
Symphony ’ : 


I know nothing of Mr. Vaughan Williams, but his music 
gives me the impression that he is in danger of losing his 
real self in what can only be some such pose [of simple 
nobility]... .. Let Mr. Vaughan Williams give us a little 
more of his real self in his music. 


This was presumably written within the last year. 
Does Mr. Turner not know the London and Pastoral 
Symphonies? I fancy the composer would not care 
to be judged by that early work, written fourteen years 
ago, but would rely on these products of his maturity 
as the true revelations of himself—and the last quality 
one could attribute to them is ‘‘ self-soul-satisfaction.” 

As a writer Mr. Turner shows an admirably terse 
style, which is the natural expression of his unflorid 
type of mind. He can mock by a mere catalogue of 
facts carefully selected and placed, better than most 
do with wit and satire. There is a sharp acid in his 
inkpot which etches clean lines and bites deep. He 
is in the Queen’s Hall: 


Then it suddenly occurred to me that I could not remember 
any reference to music in Mr. H. G. Wells’s renowned history 
of the world. .... Strange! I looked round me. Upwards 
of sixty strong, full-grown men were furiously scraping 
wooden machines with rods or blowing hard down brass 
tubes; Sir Henry Wood, Knight, was busy at it, cutting the 
air into rhythmical patterns with a stick; thousands of men 
and women filled the auditorium with their silence. 


That, I feel, is more than one for Mr. Wells! On the 
other hand he begins a chapter on an Oxford Festival 
with a paragraph which tails off into meaningless am- 
biguity. It happens to matter little; for Sir Hugh Allen 
did not succeed Stanford either at Oxford or at the 
Royal College of Music. In conclusion may I beg 


Mr. Turner to write us a book on Mozart’s music? 
With the aid of a little enthusiasm he could produce 
a volume which would be a worthy companion to Mr. 
Dent’s work on the operas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on tters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

@ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—As the references in my last letter to the Fac- 
tory Acts have called forth some quite natural criti- 
cism as to the adequacy of the historical aspect as 
presented by me, I venture to ask for an opportunity 
of anticipating further possible questions on the 
subject. 

It has to be kept in view that the earliest legislation 
of this kind applied only to children and youths. I 
did not say that Lord Ashley’s bill of 1833 was the 
first step taken to protect workers in factories. In 
1802, Sir Robert Peel the Elder carried a measure 
regulating the labour of apprentices. Thirteen years 
later through industrial changes—the supersession of 
water by steam power, the consequent centralization 
in towns, and the giving up of apprentices—the Act 
of 1802 had become useless, and Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced another bill to protect other children then 
employed. This bill was not carried into law till 1819. 
Unfortunately this measure, as well as another passed 
in 1825 at the instance of Sir J. Hobhouse, were 
virtually inoperative from defective enforcing clauses. 
Parliament had therefore to charge itself, not only 
with laying down the law, but also with the task of 
seeing it obeyed. It was not till this great question 
was taken in hand by Lord Ashley that any effectual 
measure was passed. His bill, providing for a 
stringent system of Government inspection, became 
law in 1833, and it forms the one and real foundation 
of succeeding statutes for the protection of labour in 
factories. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Robert Peel the 
Elder was a master manufacturer as well as a Tory, 
and that his son, then Mr. Robert Peel, afterwards to 
be Tory Prime Minister, warmly supported his father 
in pressing forward the bill, which became law in 1819. 

I am, etc., 
J. Leste MacCatitum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—A letter in your issue of August 30 last, on 
the above subject, has been brought to my notice, and 
I should be glad if you would afford me space to deal 
with the various mis-statements it contains. 

First: Masters in secondary schools at any rate (I 
cannot speak with authority for our colleagues in 
elementary schools) certainly are not ‘‘ very largely 
trained at the public expense.’’ A parent who wishes 
his son to enter the secondary teaching profession 
must be prepared to spend at least £1,000 for the pur- 
pose after the boy leaves school. 

Secondly : Their training is ‘‘ long and costly,’’ last- 
ing normally four years: the last year to secure the 
professional training in teaching required for admis- 
sion to the Teachers’ Register. 

Lastly : In any case, the writer’s conclusion (‘‘there- 
fore their stipends should be small ’’) is false—unless, 
indeed, he holds that the wages of a man should be 
directly proportional to the cost of his education. 

I am, etc., 
** SCHOOLMASTER ”’ 

Folkestone 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Since space will not permit me to comment 
on all the points raised by your correspondents, I con- 
tent myself with a word or two on a theory which they 
seem to hold in common, which is vital to the question, 
and which is put briefly and well by Mr. Pace. 

Mr. Pace affirms that the attractiveness of intoxi- 
cating liquors is shared by unintoxicating beverages 
and by well cooked food. As a matter of fact these 
last are only attractive in so far as they meet a 
natural demand. When that demand has been 
adequately met, their attractiveness ceases. It is not 
so with drinks containing alcohol in an operative pro- 
portion. The action of alcohol, in common with other 
articles of the same class, is to gratify an immediate 
craving, but at the same time, or shortly afterwards, 
to create a demand for a further supply. This is the 
secret of the ability, and the desire, to drink alcoholic 
liquors in quantities utterly impossible in the case of 
other beverages. I think, therefore, my position that 
these drinks are dangerously attractive in a sense which 
cannot be postulated of any other ordinary article of 
diet stands unshaken. 

I freely admit that this characteristic of these liquors 
is only operative to a serious extent in the case of a 
minority of their users, but I submit that the number 
of these is sufficiently large and the consequences of 
their lapse sufficiently disastrous and far-reaching to 
render the common sale of the article which has caused 
it an act of grave social unwisdom. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 

15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—In America they have tried Mr. A. N. 
Bransom’s ‘‘ effective solution to the drink problem by 
dealing with the liquor ”’ itself. Dr. Porter, medical 
officer for Marylebone, who visited U.S.A. last year 
to study health questions, says in his annual report, 
‘* Since coming to the Northern States (of America) 
I have seen more people hopelessly drunk, at all 
hours of the day, than I have seen for years at home.” 
(Daily Mail, Aug. 5, 1924.) 

It looks as if it were worth while to try some other 
solution in England, and the most rational one is cer- 
tainly the improved public-house. People in mean 
streets must get away sometimes from their dismal 
homes and the public-house is the only refuge open 
to them. As a clergyman at the Liverpool Rotary 
Club luncheon said, ‘‘ Circumstances make _ the 
drunkenness. Drink is a means of oblivion from im- 
possible circumstances.’’ Better housing and a better 
public-house are the only live answer to the drink 
question. 

I am, etc., 
V. R. PARKER 

Balm Street, Kensington, Liverpool 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The fact that a few people do consume 
alcoholic liquor to excess does not necessarily mean 
that a good case exists for the exclusion of this com- 
modity from our midst. Mr. Adkins’s method of loose 
reasoning can be applied to almost everything in life. 
That men do drink to excess no one will deny, but the 
remedy lies in the teaching of moderation or abstinence, 
and not in the prohibition of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. Adkins’s further suggestion that to improve 
public-houses would be to play into the hands of the 
temptress will not bear strict investigation. In actual 
practice the opposite is the fact. Sordid surroundings 
lead to sordid conditions. Bright and cheery public- 
houses lead to temperance in its best sense. Quite re- 
cently I was discussing with a police-inspector the 
effect of the conversion of a public-house into a decent 
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place of refreshment, and he ventured his opinion as 
follows :—‘‘ If all public-houses were converted into 
decent places such as this, drunkenness would be 
almost eliminated.”’ 
I am, etc., 
Meads Road, Wood Green, N. A. W. Simons. 


SAINT JOAN 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I correct a slight error in my letter to 
ou in your issue of August 2? It was in the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicolas V that Cardinal d’Estouteville, assisted 
by Théodore de Leliio and Paul Pontanus, Roman 
canonists, began in 1452 his inquiries into the justice 
of the Maid’s conviction. As early as 1450, Guillaume 
Bouillé, ‘‘ decanus Noviomensis’’ (dean of Noyon) 
had begun such inquiries. 

Mr. Shaw insists, both in his play and in his pre- 
face, on the judicial impartiality of Cauchon; Jean 
Bréhal, who had some three years before, being ap- 
pointed a delegate to inquire into the matter by 
Calixtus III, been engaged in such inquiry, records the 
fact that from January 9 to March 13, 1431 (1430 
O.S.), Cauchon took various examinations and did 
various substantial acts entirely by himself, neither 
Le Maitre nor any assessor sitting with him. Bréhal, 
Archbishop des Ursins, and the Bishops of Paris and 
Coutances, sat for many months, and examined all 
‘‘ the books, original instruments, muniments, ‘ actis 
notatis ’ (notarially attested acts?) and protocols in the 
said proceeding.’’ 

Bréhal cannot be mistaken as to his facts, nor 
hardly, I should think, as to his inference that Cauchon 
was deliberately unfair. 

I am, etc., 
Eric RussELL WATSON 

Royal Societies Club, W. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—In the Press on Wednesday it was reported 
that the Rev. Canon Manning, Rector of Barnet, who 
died on Tuesday of cancer, had written to the Bishop of 
St. Albans, asking for his views on the attitude of the 
Church towards incurable disease. In reply the Bishop 
appealed for a united effort of prayer on behalf of 
Canon Manning, declaring that incurable disease is a 
challenge to the Church. 

He rightly said that physical disease was no more 
the will of God than the social or moral disease called 
sin. After this appeal special prayers were held in 
Barnet Church and many of the Rector’s congrega- 
tion attended daily for prayer. But the Canon died. 

The Scriptures say: ‘‘ Ye ask and receive not 
because ye ask amiss.’’ By the understanding of true 
prayer, thousands of so-called incurable diseases are 
being healed daily all over the world, and this under- 
standing of how to pray and heal the sick as Christ 
did, has now been given to this age, and is there for 
all those who need it and seek it. The highest prayer 
is not one of faith merely, it is understanding and 
demonstration. 

I am, etc., 
R. EAsTBuRN 

Chesterfield Street, W.1 


THE RIFF—A PROTEST 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—The news which appears almost every day of 
a concentrated effort on the part of Spain to subdue 
the Riff prompts me to write to you, hoping that I may 
succeed in awaking the conscience of my fellow- 
countrymen and women. 

Why do we witness, without one word of remon- 
strance, this determination of Spain io persecute and 
harry the Moors and to possess herself of the Riff, a 
country as large as Ireland? The Moors have as much 


right to their own land as we have to England or the 
Belgians to Belgium. For 600 years the Moors were 
masters of Spain; the architectural glories of Spain 
remain as a reminder of that astounding chapter in 
the history of Europe. They will defend their land 
to the last man. 

In the daily reports of the Moors’ defence of their 
country these patriots are referred to as ‘‘ rebels.’’ If 
Germany had succeeded in crushing France and if 
Germany had become master of England, I suppose 
we may assume that we should have fought to a man 
to defend our land until we had all been destroyed, and 
the German newspapers would have spoken of us as 
** rebels.”’ 

I happen to know that it is the purpose of Abdel 
Krim—that astute leader of the Moors—to achieve 
many far-reaching peaceful changes in the Riff; in 
schools, banks, railways, etc., and to develop the vast 
mineral resources. But he must perforce postpone all 
such affairs and lead his fellow patriots in the field. 

I am, etc., 
NORMAN DANE 

33/37 Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2 


‘ ENGLISH PORTRAITURE IN THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I point out a misrepresentation in your 
review of my book, ‘ English Portraiture in the 
National Portrait Gallery,’ in your last issue? 

I do not complain of the inadequate statement of my 
reasons for ranking Van Dyck on a secondary plane, 
as I know too well the space difficulties of the re- 
viewer, but I must complain of this sentence : 

The painters who, after Gainsborough, of course—whom Mr. 
Bertram is not ashamed to name as rival of Leonardo and 
Raphael [I qualified this. But no matter]—fare best in this 
book are Reynolds and Hudson, Richardson and Jervas; after 
them all is ‘‘ hack insipidity and studious dullness.’’ It is, 
perhaps, a sweeping valuation and one with which not all will 
agree. 

I should think not. Let me quote the context from 
which my phrase is so unhappily taken. In sum- 
marizing the course of English portraiture I have 
written : 

Out of this chaos [the end of the Knelleresque], the death 
weltering of an imported style, certain Englishmen, Hudson, 
Richardson, Jervas, begin to sound the pure English note. 
At first they are a little clumsy and hard. Reynolds and 
Gainsborough take the trumpet from them and blow the 
greatest blast; which echoes and re-echoes, and slowly dies 
away. Again we arrive at a decadence, an age of hack 
insipidity and studious dullness. We find such appalling 
ugliness and crass incompetence as the work of Herkomer 
passing muster. 

Your reviewer has made it appear as if I ranked 
Holbein, Hogarth, Jonson, Riley, Lely, Raeburn, 
Archer-Shee, Ramsay, and I don’t know how many 
more to whom I have given high praise, as ‘‘ hack 
insipidity and studious dullness.’’ That were a sweep- 
ing valuation indeed, and utterly remote from my 
opinion, or the opinion of any sane man. 

It is doubly unpleasant to have to make this protest 
because I feel that your reviewer has been most kind 
in intention. But believe me, Sir, to be free from 
such wholesale iconoclasm as he has credited me with. 

I am, etc., 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 

3 Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


DELAY IN DELIVERY 


Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW who experience 
any difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
are requested to communicate immediately with the 
Publisher, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2, giving full 
particulars. 
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Reviews 
POLITICAL FALLACIES 


By C. R. Morris 


A History of Political Ideas. 
5s. 6d. net. 


and Mary Morris. Christophers. 


HISTORY of political ideas, or ideals, might be 

a useful book, especially if a short one. This 
virtue—brevity—Mr. and Mrs.. Morris’s book can 
justly claim, but unfortunately it is not a history. An 
unbiased survey of the political thought of the greatest 
minds from Plato to Hegel would be an invaluabie 
help to serious thinking on matters political. Intel- 
ligent retrospect is the condition precedent of useful 
forethought or intelligent action. No man or woman 
ought to be allowed to enter on what is called a political 
career until he has a fair notion of the various 
political ideals that have successively occupied the 
public stage, at any rate in Europe, during civilized 
times. The general look round is necessary to enable 
a man to gauge the position with which he will have 
to deal. But such a survey, to do any: good, must be 
honest. It must see all round and see one thing as 
clearly as another. It must see things as they are 
without selection or preference. That is where this 
book fails. Its authors seem to be aware of the 
failure; at any rate, they supply the key to it without 
any reluctance in their ‘‘Introduction.’? Admitting that 
their book is neither pure history nor pure philosophy, 
they go on to say that it ‘‘ rather attempts to examine 
the basis of certain political ideas which are commonly 
recognized to have had their influence on history, and, 
while taking that influence for granted, to attempt to 
estimate the permanent contribution which those ideas 
have offered towards the advancement of human 
political wisdom.’’ This vitiates the whole. Once 
you let in considerations of what is the best ideal or 
what is most valuable in political result, you have 
obviously opened the door to every sort of bias and 
you become a propagandist instead of an historian. 
In this book the effect is to turn a true survey into a 
story, in which democracy appears as the goal of all 
political development, the fine flower of all political 
thought. The authors may honestly believe that 
democracy is ‘‘ the one far off divine event,’’ and there 
was nothing to prevent their writing ‘ The Story of 
Democracy,’ but they should not have called it a his- 
tory. How completely their bias has upset their bal- 
ance is shown in the absurd remark, for instance, 
that ‘‘ no doubt Plato would have thought democracy 
was good, could he have thought it possible.’’ Plato 
is thus made a disciple of the authors’ view without 
the smallest historical justification. People who allow 
the fervour of their convictions thus to pervert their 
historic sense should hardly engage in educational 
work, still less in historic writing. 

This unhistoric temper comes out again rather 
amusingly in the complaint against Austin, that ‘‘ for 
the lawyer a fact is no less a fact, whether it ought or 
ought not to exist.’’ Just so: unfortunately for people 
of our authors’ temper a fact is less a fact if in their 
judgment it ought not to exist. The whole chapter 
on Rousseau is almost ridiculous in its sentimentalism. 
‘‘ Before a fearless prophet of this doctrine ’’ (that 
man is born free) we are told, ‘‘ everything was 
bound to fall. Against that uncompromising challenge, 
which goes straight to the heart of every man, mean- 
ing the same to all, and thus imparting a new and a 
natural unity such as no watchword had ever inspired 
before, the order that had stood for generations was 
bound to crumble. It is no longer of use to urge 


that the destruction of the present regime must result 
in anarchy: that the fabric of civil institutions which 
our fathers have woven through all their generations 
cannot be improved or replaced by us in a hasty hour.’’ 
How fine! To find Rousseau set up as a prophet and a 
moral hero is certainly humorous. 


It is humorous, 


too, to have Rousseau’s view commended for 

just as effective (perhaps more!) among those who 
neither knew nor understood them as among those who 
did. This agrees with the triumphant conclusion that 
it does not matter, or at least not much, that the 
average voter neither does nor can take an intelligent 
interest in politics. He can be just as free a man though 
a fool and an ignoramus. What is the odds so long 
as he is free? This, indeed, is the spirit of the authors 
all through, and it is not worthy of a fellow of Balliol, 
Neither is its style, which is alternatively sententi- 
ously didactic and emotionally fine. 

Haroitp Hopce 


MAN’S MEAT” 


A Private Anthology. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
Constable. 6s. net. 


HE poet’s is an art of proselytization. ‘‘ Here,’ 

he says, in effect, ‘‘ is a truth I have seen or felt. 
Share it with me; see and feel thou likewise.’’ And, 
by proxy, as it were, Miss Royde-Smith, in the latest 
anthology, says much the same thing : 

This collection has no claim to be an anthology of the best, 
mor even of very good poems. first and most 
stringent condition I have laid on myself in making this 
anthology is that it shall consist only of such poems as have 
taken me by surprise and storm. No poem of which I have 
been warned beforehand, however gladly I have come to 
recognize it after an introduction, has been admitted. 


That is a most disarming preliminary. It leaves you 
with no opening for judgment upon anything except 
the personality which has been so surprised and 
stormed—and that is too delicate a task. All we can 
say is we are glad that Miss Royde-Smith was sur- 
prised by this, or surprised that she was stormed by 
that. From the preface to the book something can be 
gathered of the compiler’s poetic predilections. She 
grew up with a languid hatred for Blake’s ‘ Songs of 
Innocence,’ and the ‘ 23rd Psalm,’ for example; and 
they still leave her a little bored. She holds that the 
most perfect of all English lyrics is Sir Henry Wotton’s 
‘ You meaner beauties of the night’; that is a judg- 
ment one can appreciate, if not endorse, but Miss 
Royde-Smith goes on to say it is ‘‘ unrivalled for sheer 
sustained flawlessness by any poet until certain living 
writers began to make Georgian lyrics.’’ She names 
no names, but apart from W. H. Davies, there is no 
Georgian poet represented in her book for whom such 
a claim could be even waggishly hinted. It is true 
that contemporary poetry may have a _ transient 
superiority of claim in registering the moods of our 
time. One need only instance the poetry of the late 
war; it succeeded not in beauty but in its emotional 
articulation of the common experience. 


Whatever the reason, whether because she was 
warned beforehand very extensively, or because they 
are languidly hateful to her, or because their merits 
are outshone by certain living Georgians, Miss Royde- 
Smith prints not a poem of any sort, lyrical or other- 
wise, by Burns, Browning, Wordsworth, Swinburne, 
Milton, Pope, Ben Jonson, Matthew Arnold, Landor, 
or Morris; of the eighteenth century not a trace save 
Blake; nothing of Chaucer, quite a lot of De la Mare, 
but no Masefield; a lot of Donne but nothing—in this 
year of grace !—by Byron; a piece of bad Tennyson, 
and a very unrepresentative verse of Keats. With that 
vast field thus closed to her, Miss Royde-Smith only 
manages to get half a dozen really fine poems into her 
book. One of these is Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Let me Enjoy,’ 
which when first published had a far better seventh 
line. She has done good service in printing two poems 
(one of them with a sad misprint) by Emerson, a poet 
unduly relegated; and in rescuing from the Pall Mall 
Gazette of 1896 a good sonnet in the Shakespearian 
vein by an anonymous author. There is one copyright 
poem for which no acknowledgment is made in her 
list of obligations to the publisher concerned. 

A. E. CopparD 
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WEDGWOOD OF WEDGWOOD’S 


Essays and Adventures of a Labour M.P. By 
Josiah C. Wedgwood. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


OLONEL WEDGWOOD, as everyone knows, has 

a bee in his bonnet. It is the Single Tax. ‘I 
exist only for the Land Tax,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and my 
best friends move rapidly in another direction when 
they see me coming lest, like the ancient mariner, 1 
distract them from their dinner by a dissertation on 
the law of rent.’’ Well, everyone has his peccadilloes ; 
and it were well if none were worse than the Colonel’s. 
At any rate, readers of his ‘ Essays and Adventures ’” 
need have no fears: interlarded though his chapters 
are with diatribes on land-values and other such, we 
can still be abundantly grateful for the things that 
remain. 

Of those, the best are concerned with war; for the 
Colonel was in the South African “‘ picnic,’’ in Galli- 
poli, and in Flanders; and there are chapters here 
incredible in the cruelty of the things they reveal yet 
set down with the kindliness, the large trust in human 
nature that has come to be expected now of a Wedg- 
wood. For ‘‘ Wedgwood’s ”’ itself (‘‘ it is no longer 
a firm: it is an institution ’’) is of a kind too rarely 
met with to-day among the commercial houses of 
our land. ‘* When the war began and trade ceased, 
the firm had some thousands of balance in their bank; 
they decided to go on as usual until it was exhausted, 
trade or no trade.’’ That is the key-note of ‘‘ Wedg- 
wood’s””: and it supplies the key-note too of the con- 
duct of the sons of Wedgwood’s when they go out, well- 
armed, against whatever adventures their stars may 
decree. 

And, truly, the Colonel’s star has not stinted him in 
the matter of adventure; or is it that such a one draws 
adventure to him wherever he may be? Is it war, 
then, naturally, the Colonel is in the thick of it: is it 
peace—why then there is always the Single Tax to 
champion. And the Colonel writes so well: his 
sentences are almost stiff with the tenseness of their 
implication : yet behind every word of them there runs 
a leniency, a tenderness that is the flower of a fine 
personality. He writes as he feels; and the feeling is 
ever sincere. As a psychologist he is incisive : 

It is written of one of Wellington’s seasoned regiments in 
the Peninsular War that, being quietly camped in a wood, one 
night, all—all rose and ran away, and no enemy was near. 
They say it was a haunted wood, but I know. One man had 
a nightmare, and screamed, and another man looked afraid 
in the firelight, the next man said, ‘‘ My God! ”’ and the next 
man jumped to his feet, and the next man ran blindly, and 
then they all went. You see what would happen to you, 
sleeping in a black wood, if the man beside you suddenly rose 
and ran screaming ; worse, suppose he ran silently, afraid even 
to make a noise. 


He has humour. Once he was a Resident Magistrate 
in the Transvaal; and now his backward-glancing eye 
notes not only the crudities of those post-war years at 
Emelo but the humorous incidents that stuck out from 
them at such queer angles. And India, as seen 
through the eyes of a Labour M.P. (‘* Wedgwood-ki- 
jai”) is an amusing place when one’s procession is 
a battle of flowers and rose-water (‘‘ and one man in 
Lahore mistook the bottle, and some sweet and 
gummy mixture arrived on me before I could take 
cover’); and so is Burma: 

So effective was my oratory that I retired after three days 
with five pairs of slippers, fourteen sunshades, twenty-seven 
lacquer trays and about three tons of oranges. Hospitable? 
Why, the school-children came down to the railway station at 
all hours of the night to sing me through and to hand me in 
the trays and goods. I have no idea what the interpreter said 
I said, but it made them hand him slippers too. 


The Great War, however, still lies too near, the edge 
of it is still too sharp, and Colonel Wedgwood has too 
sincere a heart for his war-chapters to be other than 
grim reminders. Perhaps it is the Antwerp retreat he 
is describing (as he saw it from the foot-plate of a 


relief train) surging on and on, treading all who fell 
by the way, through that black and ghastly night. 
Perhaps it is Seddel Bahr, before whose awful saga 
all other tales of horror must give place (and nowhere, 
outside Masefield, have we read a more vivid descrip- 
tion of it than here). Or perhaps it is the story of how 
he himself fell at last, wounded, under Achi Baba. It 
is all one for intensity of writing; and he is to be 
pitied who, dreading the bee in the Colonel’s bonnet, 
defers his reading of this admirable book. 


THE MODERN WRECKER 


The Wonders of Salvage. By David Masters. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 


ERHAPS it is a sign of the increasing goodness 
of the world that the word ‘‘ wrecker’’ has 
acquired a comparatively innocent or even laudable 
meaning in modern times. It no longer brings up a 
vision of Cornishmen leading a pony up and down 
with a lantern on his collar to simulate the heaving of 
a ship’s anchor light and lure passing mariners to 
destruction. The modern wrecker makes his living out 
of castaway ships, indeed, but he would not for worlds 
do anything to increase their tale. He calls himself 
officially a salvage man, or section, or ship, or asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Masters has made a very readable 
and pleasantly thrilling book out of his more startling 
achievements. The average value of the ships and 
cargoes lost in British waters alone is calculated at 
about £5,000,000 annually—it was larger during the 
war—and consequently there is plenty of occupation 
for the salvage men without their wanting to sink any 
more. Mr. Masters gives a concise but fascinating 
picture of their arduous and aleatory trade. ‘‘ To the 
salvor every wreck is a riddle.’’ Tides and currents, 
shifting sands and unexpected gales, fight in their 
courses against him. His problem is to raise a ship 
and bring it back into harbour to be reconditioned 
and sent afloat again on its lawful occasions. With 
pumps and hawsers for his only weapons he takes on 
the whole armoury of Neptune and Boreas. Too often 
victory is snatched from his very grasp. For a sheer 
test of perseverance commend us to the wreck of the 
Hypathta off Gibraltar, which the salvors raised four 
times, only to see it sink again on each occasion. For 
the fifth time they weighed it up, and brought it in. 
But the romance of salvage consists not only in the 
raising of lost ships, but in the recovery of treasure 
from those which have sunk too far or weigh too much 
for their own rescue—it seems that the biggest ship 
yet recovered from the sea-bottom was Captain 
Fryatt’s Brussels, which had a dead-weight of 3,000 
tons. Mr. Masters tells many tales of the heroism 
shown in this task. The most successful case of all is 
probably that of the Laurentic, from which the Ad- 
miralty have recovered £ 4,750,000 out of the five mil- 
lions in gold which sank with her to a depth of twenty 
fathoms off the Donegal coast. That is as deep as 
the ordinary diver can work effectively, yet the record 
—held at present by the American navy-—is for no 
less than fifty fathoms, reached in the effort to raise 
a sunken submarine at Honolulu in 1915. Previously 
the record dive had been that of the British Navy, 
thirty-five fathoms, and it is not likely that the Ameri- 
can feat will often be equalled under present condi- 
tions. The difficulty, of course, lies in the increasing 
pressure, which at the record depth of fifty fathoms is 
about 150 Ibs. to the square inch—a very respectable 
pressure in a steam engine, and far too much for a 
motor tyre. At that depth the American diver found 
the water almost solid to his feeling—he could scarcely 
move his hand through it. Mr. Masters gives us 
every opportunity for appreciating the pluck and re- 
sourcefulness of the men who save all that can be 
saved from the annual harvest of the sea, and his book 
is a worthy tribute to one of the most romantic of 
peace-time professions. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Something Childish. By Katherine Mansfield. 
Constable. 6s. net. 


The Garden of Folly. By Stephen Leacock. The 
Bodley Head. §5s. net. 


Morrissey. By Edmund Downey. ‘The Bodley 
Head. 6s. net. 


HE stories in this posthumous collection of 

Katherine Mansfield’s work cover thirteen years: 
the first was written when she was nineteen: and in 
this earliest one she speaks of ‘‘ that tragic optimism, 
which is all too often the only inheritance of youth.’’ 
Nineteen, of course, is the traditional age for cynicism 
and disillusionment and leaden-eyed despair; but for 
the most part youth wears these sable trappings as 
the disguise of vitality, and expresses the disappoint- 
ment which follows only upon gallant and extravagant 
requisitions. Such despair is the expression, not the 
nemesis, of hope. And, precisely because of this, how 
rare is it to find youth self-conscious of its own 
optimism! Katherine Mansfield’s phrase can be quar- 
relled with. It is somewhat ambiguous: it is some- 
what loose. But at least it shows that the girl who 
wrote it was already looking at life with the eye of 
maturity. Instead of light-heartedly revelling in gloom, 
she discerned the possibilities of pain enshrined in the 
lightheartedness. She reversed the paradox, and told 
the truth. And here, I believe, is one half of the secret 
of her art—the half which explains her ruthlessness, 
the emphasis she laid on dirt and pain. The other half 
might be so worded as to sound like a contradiction 
of the first, for the complement of the insistence upon 
pain was an insistence upon joy. She rejected the 
ostentatious pathos of the innocently posturing young, 
because she knew both their real dangers and their 
real ecstasies. She looked directly at the morning 
glories, as, for the most part, even the artist cannot 
do till he has lost them in his own experience. Words- 
worth, as everybody knows, said that poetry was 
emotion recollected in tranquillity; but some poetry, 
as not everybody stops to consider, fails to fit the 
definition. Some poetry seems to be the expression 
of the emotion before it has given way to recollec- 
tion; the esthetic tranquillity coincides with the 
emotional unrest. And it is to this latter kind of 
poetry that Katherine Mansfield’s brilliant and lyrical 
prose must be compared. There is something in her 
work at once urgent and severe. Youth and the morn- 
ing lift their voices and sing, but the cool intelligence 
and the strict code constrain them from extravagance 
and self-deception. If Katherine Mansfield had a fault 
(and she brought her work, within its well-defined 
limits, very near to faultlessness), it was, perhaps, an 
excessive horror of excess. Sometimes she doubted 
the truth because she was not sure that it rang true. 
But only rarely is the doubt even to be guessed at. 
Full of self-questioning as we know she was about her 
own achievement, that achievement had at its best an 
effect of liberty. There is, in the present volume, an 
example of the dubiety; there is also an example of 
the unfettered and absolute success. ‘ Sixpence’ was, 
we are told, rejected by its writer herself as ‘‘ senti- 
mental.’’ To the outside critic the word seems be- 
wilderingly inappropriate. Everything in the story is 
perfectly probable, natural and straightforward; there 
is not a breath or a moment of that false emphasis 
which makes sentimentality. On the other hand, we 
are not told that there were any doubts about the 
longish tale which gives its name to this collection— 
* Something Childish but Very Natural.’ There must 
have been, one supposes; for it was written in 1914 
and is only now published; but it is hard to see what 
they can have been, unless indeed here too Katherine 
Mansfield was hesitant over the very tenderness she 


had created, and the devil whispered behind the leaves: 
‘* It’s art, but is it not perhaps pretty? ’’ In truth, 
it seems to me, it is as sheerly beautiful as anything 
its creator ever wrote. The melancholy end, one can- 
not deny, is weak, and unexplained at that; but the 
whole of the rest of it is rich with its own simplicity, 
an enchanting idyll of early unsophisticated love, a 
day-dream made actual. Perhaps its author ranked it 
lower than her more intricate studies in pain and hesj- 
tation and uncertainty, but it is not the less profound 
for being simpler ; and I should put it above the various 
grim sketches, some of them memorably horrible, 
which are collected with it here: indeed, I should put 
it above anything else in the book. And yet there is 
nothing in the book that has not a double value—a 
direct value for itself, and an indirect one as throwing 
light on Katherine Mansfield’s craftsmanship and 
artistic development. The stories are arranged chrono- 
logically, which makes the progress easy to discern. 


Mr. Leacock has two veins of humour; and I do not, 
by that, mean that he is on the one hand a humorist 
and on the other a professor of political economy. He 
has two veins within the covers of such a purely 
‘** funny ’’ book as ‘ The Garden of Folly.” One—the 
one, I confess, that appeals to me personally much 
more than the other—is the vein of light-hearted 
foolery; the other is that of satire inspired by moral 
indignation or esthetic disgust. There is a good deal 
of satire in his new volume. A great deal of his space 
is taken up with parodies of the sort of advertisement 
which tells you how to succeed in life. The advertise- 
ments are common enough over here: they are ap- 
parently even more numerous, and more emphatic, in 
America. They are hard to parody, because so many 
of them offer themselves up for the sacrifice, throat 
extended, with a fatal ease. Mr. Leacock does not 
exaggerate unduly; he gets a good deal of incidental 
fun out of such topics as ‘ The Human Mind Up-to- 
date ’; ‘ The Human Body: Its Care and Prevention ’; 
‘The Perfect Salesman’; ‘ The Perfect Lover’s 
Guide,’ and so forth: but he does not altogether 
avoid the effect of re-exposing something which is 
already moribund from exposure. Sometimes the fun 
is drawn out perilously thin: for instance, in the 
‘* Form of Application to be used in the Not-very-far 
Future in trying to secure an Hotel Room ’”’ the 
applicant states : 

I am a young man of good habits, a Presbyterian, a graduate 
of Harvard, and a non-smoker. If you will see fit, sirs, to trust 
me with a room I shall do my utmost to occupy it in a way 
entirely to your satisfaction. 

But, even when not scintillating, Mr. Leacock can 
always be read with ease, almost always with pleasure, 
and frequently with profit: how shrewd, for instance, 
is the sentiment with which he closes his preface: 

I have always found that the only kind of statement worth 
making is an overstatement. A half-truth, like half a brick, 


is always more forcible as an argument than a whole one. It 
carries further. 


That is good satire: it pricks, neatly and unostenta- 


tiously, the bubble of how much ‘“‘ propagandism’’!. 


But I prefer the simple absurdity of such statements 
as this, about the patent food Humpo: 
It may be now had anywhere, put up in a sealed package, 
and sold for a nominal sum payable merely in money. 

In reading Mr. Leacock, one sometimes laughs out 
loud. That is the difference between his type of 
humour and Mr. Downey’s. ‘ Morrissey ’ is indeed so 
quiet in manner, so subdued in tone, that only in 
retrospect does one think of it as actually funny. 
Yet these little studies, some of them scarcely more 
than anecdotes, are rich in pleasant wisdom; they 
reveal a kindly and smiling sympathy with human 
nature; they present ludicrous situations with ease and 
naturalness; they are Irish through and through, nor 
is local colour the least of their charms; and they are 
none the less humorous for betraying touches of 
pathos. 
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ADVERSARIA 


the most difficult of the problems that beset the 

path of the historically minded, who are, I should 
think, about a fair half of the people who have any 
claim to be called educated. Some people want to 
know how things came to be as they are: they are his- 
torically minded. Others want to know exactly how 
they are: these are the scientifically minded. When a 
scientific man begins to work at history, he generally 
goes wrong by working back from things as they are 
to things as they were; he is therefore always liable to 
put a false emphasis on occurrences which were of no 
importance at the time, but are significant to his eyes 
because of similar occurrences in Jater times which were 
important. The true historical method of reconstruct- 
ing a period is not only to put down what men did at 
the time, but what they thought they were doing; and 
though this is a counsel of perfection, we may at least 
aim at it. 


Te reconstruction of the life of the past is one of 


* 


The first and the easiest of our tasks in this recon- 
struction is to banish from our minds all the know- 
ledge—now common property—which has come to us 
since the time of which we are thinking. Next we have 
to accept and base ourselves on the common knowledge 
of the time which has since been shown to be erroneous 
and has been discarded. Lastly, we have to drill our- 
selves into a new mental process altogether, in which a 
number of tacit assumptions obtrude themselves into 
every argument conscious or otherwise: and this is the 
hardest of all. That is why in Miss Eileen Power’s fas- 
cinating book on Medieval People (Methuen, 6s. net), 
the best part of the book is that which deals with the 
lives of Thomas Betson, a merchant of the Staple in 
the fifteenth century, and of Thomas Paycocke, of Cog- 
geshall, a clothier in the early years of the sixteenth. 
They are tradesmen whose mental fashioning is suffi- 
ciently like those of the men of to-day to present no diffi- 
culty to our understanding. The picture of them and 
their life in England is full and satisfying, and as we 
know little about the life of an English merchant in 
Bruges and Calais, we cannot ask the author to help us. 


* * 


Very satisfactory too are the description of Madame 
Eglyntyne, Chaucer’s Prioress—at home in her convent, 
and of the Ménagiére of Paris, the young wife who was 
so carefully trained for a second husband by her first. 
Miss Power must have enjoyed letting her humour play 
round them while she was writing these chapters, as we 
have enjoyed reading them. Her chief find though is 
Bodo, a peasant of Villaris, an estate of the Abbey of 
St. Germains, with his wife Ermentrude and three 


- children, somewhere about the year 820. From the entry 


in the Abbey rolls, fortunately preserved, we know what 
land he tilled, what service he owed, and what rent in 
money and kind he paid. On this foundation Miss 
Power’s sketch is based; but I feel, somehow, that the 
man is not there, hardly his outside shell. Certainly not 
his internal make-up. I understand him less than I do 
an Essex agricultural labourer in a remote village to- 
day, and they are the most incomprehensible people I 
know. I admit this is asking of Miss Power more than 
any one has a right to do. Her work is scholarly, 
accurate, and consciously pleasing. 


* * * 


I am almost tempted when reading the statements 
about the lost books of Livy and their reported dis- 
covery, to turn back to an old riddle which I have 
found a safe guide in many similar if less important 
discussions. It is this. ‘‘ Tom and Dick had the same 


father and the same mother, and yet Tom said he was 
no relation to Dick. What was Tom?’’ There are 
several answers to this riddle, but the obvious one is 
generally the one to be relied on. But perhaps a small 
paragraph which stated that the unfortunate doctor 
was really concerned on a study of how the peculiari- 
ties of uncial writing affected the text of Livy, may be 
the true origin of the legend. If there were any truth 
in it a photograph of at least one page should now be 
at the disposal of Latin scholars. 


* * * 


Among the books on the table I find a popular 
edition of Mr. H. G. Wells’s A Short History of the 
World (Labour Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d.), a 
small type re-issue with twelve maps : A new volume of 
The Story of the English Towns, Leicester, by S. H. 
Skillington (Sheldon Press, 5s. net), which is notably 
good in a good series, and is illustrated by eight good 
photographs: More Seventeenth Century Allusions to 
Shakespeare (Dobell), over a hundred in number, a 
notable addition to the 1920 pamphlet by Mr. G. 
Thorn-Drury : An account of the 72 London Parks and 
Open Spaces maintained by the London County 
Council, well illustrated and full of information (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1s. net): and from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a Guide to the Collection of Costumes 
2s. 2d. post free), and a Catalogue of Pastoral Staves 
es 1od. post free), which also contains an outline of 
the whole history of the pastoral staff. Both books 
are fully illustrated. 

LIBRARIAN 


LIGHTING « 


STARTING 
EQUIPMENTS 
in part 
or complete 


IT is the excellence of each 
* Part” that makes Rotax 
complete Equipments successful, 
and such sound value for money. 

The utili of the “ Parts” 
enumerated unquestionable, and 
we sincerely recommend them. 
Licutinc TARTING SETS 

from £28-0-0 


SIDE LAMP. 
Price per pair £2-2-0 
3. TAIL LAMP. | 
Price each 11/- | 
Gradual Regulation. 
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|| 1. HEAD LAMP. 
8-Incu Price per pair £7-0-0 
T-IncH ” ” £5-0-0 
4 
cf 4. LIGHTING SWITCH. 
5. Complete with fiex 15/- each 
5. DASH LAMP. 
6. SPARE PART C. 
Price per box complete 21-26 
ha Write us - Today. 
ROTAX (Motor Accessories) Ltd 
2 WILLESDEN JUNC., LONDON, W.W.10 
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City Notes 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


For we are all like swimmers in the sea 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 


1 HEN Matthew Arnold wrote these lines, | 
W carne think he had the Stock Markets in 
mind, yet the quotation is an apt descrip. 
tion of Markets at the moment. In Stock 
Exchange parlance ‘‘ we cannot see our way,’’ and 
when the majority of brokers make this confession 
it is easy to understand why the volume of business 
remains small, Business will spring up somewhere, 
one or more Markets will burst into activity. The 
difficulty at the moment is to anticipate where the wave 
will break. 

I think we shall see more business in the Foreign 
Market. We are certain to have activity in special 
Industrials. Grand Trunk Pacific Debentures, now 66}, 
should rise another ten points. Tin, Copper, and 
Nitrate shares are expected to go better in sympathy 
with the three commodities they represent. Efforts 
are being made to stimulate interest in Canadian Min- 
ing ventures, and it is anticipated that Union Corpora- 
tion, now 42s. 6d., will be much nearer sos. by the end 
of the year, but the outlook is difficult. 


INDUSTRIALS 

Which are the best Industrials to buy? I suggest 
the following : 

British American Tobacco Ordinary @ £5 9 © 


Imperial Tobacco Ordinary @ 43 18 6 
Bleachers Ltd. Ordinary ... @ £2 15 o 
Swedish Matches 49 0 O 


With a marked preference for the first two. I may 
be accused of lack of imagination in recommending 
shares so well-known, but as my object is to advise 
to the best of my ability, I can only repeat what 
may have been heard before: ‘‘ Hold B.A.T.’s and 
‘Imps.’ ’’ I will give a few reasons for this advice 
not generally appreciated. 

The British American Tobacco Company is virtually 
a holding company. Their assets include large blocks 
of shares in operating companies. The British Ameri- 
can Tobacco balance-sheets only take into account the 
actual dividends declared by these companies and 
ignore the reserves that all are building up. It is not 
possible to give details of their shareholdings, but I 
believe I am right in saying they hold a lion’s share 
of the issued capital of United Tobacco South, an 
extremely large holding in Imperial Tobacco of Canada, 
and several million Imperial Tobacco of Great Britain 
and Ireland Ordinary shares. These three share- 
holdings alone at to-day’s prices must exceed the value 
at which they stand in the company’s books to an 
amount running into millions of pounds. I should 
place it conservatively at £10,000,000. In addition 
the company’s interests in the Argentine are more than 
flourishing, and a recent letter from a correspondent 
in Hong Kong informs me that the company is largely 
interested in a dozen or more Chinese companies 
operating most successfully throughout China. 

A purchase of ‘‘ Imps ”’ may lead to a quicker profit, 
but as a permanent investment, the present British 
American Tobacco Ordinary share is a very fine one. 


FOREIGN MARKET 
Apropos of my remarks a fortnight ago about the 
Vienna section of the Austrian Loan, a demand has 


sprung up for these dollar bonds with the result that 
they cannot be bought now much under 89} against 
the former price of 864. The City read with equanimity 
the report of the Austrian Commissioner General to the 
League of Nations, for despite the less favourable 
statistics therein contained, the opinion is gaini 
ground that the country is on the road to permanent 
recovery. Incidentally the Austrian 6 per cent. Loan 
is one of the most popular counters in the foreign 
market, and deservedly so. It is farther from Austria 
to Hungary now than formerly, but mention of 
Austrian 6 per cent. reminds me of Hungarian 7} per 
cent. I consider this Loan of its class, at the present 
price 4 discount, particularly attractive. It will be . 
remembered it was issued at 88 in June last. I attri- 
bute the fact that it stands at a discount to the last 
call of 28 per cent. which is due on September 16, 
After this date I think we shall have seen the last of 
the ‘‘stags”’ of this issue and the price should 
improve. ‘The Loan is a direct obligation of the State 
of Hungary, and the service thereof is secured by a 
first charge on the gross revenues arising from 
Customs, Sugar Tax, Tobacco, and Salt Monopolies. 
In the first four months of this year the revenue from 
this source was almost sufficient to provide for the 
service of interest and sinking fund of the whole Loan 
for twelve months. I recommend this Loan. 


MANGANESE 

One hears extremely well of the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Co., Ltd. The company has a capital 
of £450,000 in fully paid £1 Ordinary shares. 

The report to December 31, 1923, issued last April, 
showed a profit of £212,426 after liberal provision for 
taxation and depreciation. Dividends of 25 per cent. 
and a bonus of 5 per cent., both free of tax, were paid, 
450,000 placed to reserve, and £77,022 carried for- 
ward against £49,596 brought forward. I hear the 
profits for 1924 greatly exceed those of 1923, and I 
look for an increase of dividend to, say, 40 per cent. 
free of tax. The present price of these shares is 6%, 
and in view of the excellent prospects I recommend 
them as a six months’ lock-up for capital appreciation. 


LOWER-PRICED SHARES 

For those who require shares to lock-up in the 
shillings and not in the pounds, I recommend the 
following : 


Victoria Falls Ordinary 35s. od. 
Vereeniging Estates _ 18s. 6d. 


Ex Lands of Nigeria ... ons — ; 
I will deal with these companies in detail in subsequent 
notes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Dawes.—(1) If you wish to buy German Bank 
shares I would suggest Deutsche, Dresdner, and 
Disconto Gesellschaft shares. 

(2) The pick of the low-priced ones is in my opinion 
the Kroatische Escompte shares, present price about 
6s. gd. I hear well of this bank. 

B. E.—I would exchange into Geduld. 

Toronto.—There is a general tip to buy Canadian 
Mining Corporation. 

Gris.—You will see I suggest Bisichi Tin and Ex 
Lands. 

R. S,—Yes, Manbre Deferred are £10 not 10s. as 
printed in error last week. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Funds £29,522,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £8,683,000 
64 Princes Street 
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The Advice of a 


foremost Financial Expert 


at your servce—FREE 


Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks, admitted a foremost 


writer and adviser upon financial subjects, 
is now on the staff of the 


DAILY EXPRESS 


SUNDAY. EXPRESS 


He is completely independent, fearless and 
fair in every criticism and advice; his 
opinions are entirely free from every outside 
influence or bias. His services are yours 
through the columns of these two great 


newspapers. 


J. Cranfield Hicks, 
Fivcncial Editor for the past 
fourteen years of the Mancliester 
Daily Dispatch and the Sunday 
Chronicle; also Financial Editor 
for the past ten years of the 
Evening  Siandard. Having 
severed his connection with the 
two former papers, from now 
onwards, in addition to his 
articles in the Evening Standard, 
he will conduct the financial 
columns of the Daily Express and 
Sunday Express. 


o 


Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks will keep you in touch with new issues, warn you — 
unsound ventures, indicate opportunities for profitable investment—in short, 
all the imformation that an imvestor requress HE ANSWERS EA H 
CORRESPONDENT PERSONALLY. 


Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks’s first article will appear in the Sunday 
Express on the 14th September, and from that date he will personally 
conduct the Financial columns of the Da.ly Express and Sunday 


Express. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin 


Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 


Nash & Grayson 

Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 

bourne Hodge Koutledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K, 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon ' Ward, Lock 
Gyidendai Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 132. 


Tue Lion cr THE at LUTZEN FELL. 

IN WAR AND PEACE HE SERVED HIS COUNTRY WELL, 
Her lover dear the savage Cyclops slew. 
Sir, nowadays such houses are but few. 
Two-thirds of one but ill supplied with brains. 
To this the Hebrew maid sang martial strains. 
The pretty worm of Nilus there we need. 
And here a plant on which our cattle feed. 
Behead a venerable Indian sage. 
Thus may one be with wonder, fear, or rage. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 130. 


SippartHa’s LIFE IN FLOWING VERSE NARRATED 
By Him WHOSE LOVE FOR INDIA NE’ER ABATED. 


A stream of four that Eden did environ. 

From youthful cow strike off the Gallic iron. 

Holds but one article, though all-pervading. 
Reward of those who spend their time in trading. 
Such was the man who first consumed an oyster. 
Ne’er decks the pensive inmate of the cloister. 
From porcupine appendage caudal sever. 

Since Adam’s tre pass it besets men ever. 

In this the prima donna’s top note thrills us. 

10. Where sanitation’s bad, too often kills us. 

ll. Such to old Pharaoh’s folk the harmless shepherd. 
12. With flames adorned, as with her spots the leopard. 
13. .Jew, Turk, and Christian he inspires with loathing. 
14. Not bare and naked, but arrayed in clothing. 


SPS 


Solution to Acrostic No, 130. 


T igi 1 Called in Gen. ii. 14 Hiddekel. 

H € Ifer 2‘* He was a bold man that first ate an 
E the R oyster.’’—Swirt, Polite Conversation, 
L Dialogue II. 


I ntrepi D? 
G ewga W 
yste 
T emptatio N 
ge 
F eve R 
A bominatio N¢ 
S an-benit O 
I nfide L 
Attire D 


3 The common or crested porcupine is 
Hystrix cristata, 

4 “ Every shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians.’’ Gen. xlvi. 34. 


Acrostic No, 130.—The winner is Mrs. Kelsall, The Cot 
East Sheen, who has selected as her prize ‘ Parish Church Archi. 
tecture,’ by E. Tyrrell Green, published by the S.P.C.K. ang 
reviewed in our columns on August 30 under the title ‘ Round 
the Library Table.’ Thirty-eight other competitors chose this 
book, 25 named ‘ Equality and Fraternity,’ 15 ‘ Vagabond Love,’ 
14 ‘The Scientific Approach to Philosophy,’ 12 ‘The Philosopher’s 
Dtone,’ ete., etc. (Solvers are requested to make sure that the 
books they choose are published by firms whose names appear in 
our latest list.) 


Correct solutions were also received from D. L. Haldane. 
Porter, Oakapple, Boskerris, St. Ives, Old Mancunian, Gunton, 
Zyk, Sisyphus, Iago, C. E. C., M. Overton, Reg, Bogs, John 
Lennie, Gabriel, R. C. Hart-Davis, Hon. R. G. Talbot, R. 
Ransom, C. J. Warden, Trike, Lumley, Hanworth, F. I. Mor. 
com, N, H. Boothroyd, E. Barrett, G. K. Paley, Farsdon, Mrs, 
Harvey, J. C. Thomson, Athos, C. A. S., M. Hurrell, K. Jones, 
and Vixen. 


Ong Licut Wronc: A. F. Drake, Melville, Monks Hill, Let- 
tice Jenkins, Baitho, Miss East, L. M, Maxwell, Pussy, Madge, 
N. O, Sellam, Peter, Goff, M. 1. R., Capt. W. R. Wolseley, 
W. T. Storrs, J. Chambers, B. Brewster, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Coque, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Beechworth, 
Lance H. Hughes, Tyro, Tallow, C. A. Newman, F. L. Groves, 
F. M, Petty, Mrs. Manfield, H. M. Vaughan, Martha, Carlton, 
Jop, Hadji Baba, R. H. Keate, and Mrs. J. Butler. 


Two Licuts Wronc: Iris, Springhill, William Birkenruth, 
B. Alder, Albert E. K. Wherry, Still Waters, Miss Kelly, Met, 
C. .H. Burton, Lady Duke, Barberry, M. A. S. McFarlane, Rev. 
W. L. Hubbard, Gaunt, Stucco, Twenty-two, R. J. M. W., 
J. D. T., A. M. W. Maxwell, Prudence, Rho Kappa, Roid, 
Wonkle, Gay, and Lilian. All others more. 


For Light 14 Apparelled is accepted, but not Adorned, Arrayed, 
Ameliorated, or Armour-clad. Lights 4, 7, 12 and 13 were the 
chief stumbling-blocks. 


Peter, EpINBURGH.—Please choose another pseudonym. 


Acrostic No. 129.—Correct: Peter (Edinburgh), R. C. Hart- 
Davis. One Light Wrong: Bordyke, D. King. 

Car_ton.—Lights 4 and 8 (Independent and Sage) were also 
wrong. I did not know there was a recognized code of rules. 
Can you tell me where it is to be found? 


Otp Mancunian.—The Light reads ‘‘ Need never toil,’”’ and 
therefore neither Independent nor Infant answers it. An In- 
dependency is easily lost nowadays, and Infants grow up. It 
was decided long ago by the Editor that a prize should not be 
awarded in the absence of a correct solution. 


Gasrizt.—‘ Light work ”’ is scarcely what we call toil. A 
Sage is not only reputed wise, but is so. There is no distinction 
between a Serpent and a Snake, and Arrogance is a synonym of 
Pride. Saints are men. 


OakappLe.—See my replies to Old Mancunian and Gabriel, and 
cf. FitzGerald : ‘‘ Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake! ”’ If I can find a 
synonym, I do not generally use the exact word found in a 
passage alluded to. 


Dopgka.—Lights 1 and 4, Barb and Lima, were also wrong. 


E. A. C.—The result appeared in our issue of August 2. Damn 
was accepted, but. not Scrupulous or Cleric. See our answer to 
Vixen on July 12. 


A. F. Drakxe.—Astrologer was not a term of reproach in the 
Middle Ages. I do not think many monarchs have been called by 
sobriquets to their face. Their subjects do not often address 
them even by their Christian names. 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING. ... 


Ten minutes only by fast train from 
Baker Street or Marylebo bone stands a 
| vivid, living epitome of the mighty 


{ power, vast resources and beauty of 
4 the British Empire. 
, Destined to become historic amon 


the peoples of the Commonwealth o 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a wi 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 
cause ... it is only ten minutes away? 


Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, arts and crafts, industry, 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


One exhibit alone, the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century-long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present power in the world of Indus- 
try. in Public Service, and in the 
Home. You will learn something 
of value from the practical demon- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, will 
q find in the lounge the cosiest arm- 
4 chairs in the Exhibition. 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
been inspected by some 30,00 
people every day since it opened. 


COFFEE AND TEA THAT CHARM 
THE CONNOISSEURS 


HE * Plea for Good Coffee ’”’ letters in the Saturpay Review 

have deserved reward. Hence this advertisement of a source 

of supply of really good Coffees, also Choice Teas, at London's 
lowest market prices. 

Connoisseurs of Coffee and Tea able to call at 14 Rathbone 
Place (near Frascaci's Restaurant on the North side of Oxford 
Street) will be interested in the selection of rare qualities offered 
to their tastes, 


IN COFFEES THERE ARE 
1. Finest Mysore at 2/10 per Ib. 


IN TEAS THERE IS 


a wondertul variety from which 


to chooss ; 
and Ceylon Teas at 2/4, 
3. — Costa Rica, at 3/- 2/6, 2/8, 2/10, and 8/- per 
per Ib. 
4. Finest Mocha, at 2/8 per Ib. 2. Pure ¢ wen at 3/2, 3/8, 
If supplied Raw Beans all and 
3. Darjeelings at 4. 5/4, 6/4 
prices 2d. per Ib. less. onl th on 


All Coffees can be roasted 
BLACK, MEDIUM or LIGHT, 
according to taste. 

SAMPLE PARCEL OFFERS 

There are also 5/- and 10/- 
Sample Parcels of Mixed Coffees 
and Teas. 


PRICE LIST AND LITERA 


4. Pure at 4/-, 
4/6, and 5/- per lb. 
5. Fancy Teas at ay per Ib. 


2 

ON APPLICATION Fy 

Samples and orders sent by post. $ 
write to Py 

MYSORE COFFEE Co., : 


LimiteD 
Plantation Proprietors 
and Growers 
25 Harmance Heuse, 
14 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., Lenden, W.! 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
IV.—HOME TEACHING FOR THE BLIND 


The National Institute employs a staff of blind teachers to 
visit the blind in their own homes, and to teach them how 
to see without sight. Braille is taught, and various 
handicrafts, such as chair-caning. The splendid example of 
the blind teacher inspires confidence in the blind pupil. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons : 
H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Lr ee 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 
The object of the Institute, the largest institutien for ie blind in the 
world, is the care and welfare of the blind from birth to 
All donations should be addressed to the Hon. tect National 
Institute for the Blind, 226, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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THE 
YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


NOW ON SALE 


Contents 


THE OUTLOOK By M. Heckstall-Smith. 
THE OVERLAND PASSAGE By Leigh Hoe. 
CARTOON By E. H. Howell. 
THE AMPHIBIOUS CRUISER By “‘Nereid ” 
THE LANDLUBBER GOES TO SEA 
By Donald Maxwell. 
LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE MONA 
By Captain Richard Hennessey. 
A FAIRWEATHER CRUISE 
By Commander Charles Eldred, R.N. 
OUR INDIAN LETTER, Y.R.A, RULES IN 
BANDOOLLA By “‘ The Tindal.” 
VIA THE CAPE By Connor O’Brien. 
COMMON FAULTS IN MARINE MOTORS 
By T. D. Wynn Weston. 
THE RIVER OF MYSTERY (Part II) 
By Charles W. Domville-Fife. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE WEST 


COUNTRY CREEKS 
By Winifred Hammond, F.R.H.S. 


AND THE USUAL MONTHLY FEATURES. 


PRICE 2/- MONTHLY 
PER ANNUM 25/- 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2 


OL 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID 


£1,500,000 
£6,000,000 


LIFE : FIRE : ACCIDENT 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, 2, & 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Manager and Actuary, Basil May, F.I.A. 


The Curious Cut’ 
& the reason why 


It will pay you to examine 
closely the curious little discs 

in which Three Nuns Tobacco 

is cut. 

These discs are cut from long plaits of 
tobacco leaf spun by a special process. To 
form a perfect plait, and therefore a perfect 
disc, only the long “ fat” leaves can be used ; 
all scraps and broken leaves are discarded. 
Therefore the discs remain whole even after 
being carried about in the pouch for weeks, 
and no particle of dust or waste is formed. 


There is a further economy in smoking Three 
Nuns. By reason of its cut it burns slowly 
(and therefore coolly), so that a pipeful of 
Three Nuns lasts longer than a pipeful of 
most other tobaccos. Every shred may be 
smoked with full enjoyment of the heavenly 
Three Nuns fragrance, born of a blend of 
the highest-grade tobaccos. 


THREE 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
In Packets : 
loz. 1/2; 2oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 
2 oz. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar but a 
little fuller. 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the 
ial Tobaceo (of Great Britain and 


Ne 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (September 15, 16 and 17.) 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA in “THE BATTLE” 
from Claude Farrere's Novel. 


HOPE HAMPTON, CONRAD NAGEL and NITA NALDI in 
“LAWFUL LARCENY” 


Interest Film “LONDON OFF THE TRACK” 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (September 18, 19 and 20.) 
RENEE ADOREE, BARBARA BEDFORD and FRANK KEENAN in 
“WOMEN WHO GIVE” 

THE LEATHER PUSHERS ” 
THE HOCUSSING OF * CIGARETTE.” 
Comedy, “‘ FAMILY LIFE” and FELIX. 


Billy Sullivan in “ 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


"Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, yaw, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Ils. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
* BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Hou 14, Cockspur Eg. 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business; 122, Leadenhall St., E.C, 
Agenis, GR. AY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, L. 8. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


are issuing free Personal Accident 

Insurances which will cover you 

during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer March 
(Next to the Globe), Wembley. 


142, Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 
executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 
with carbon, 10c. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 


Queen Street, W.C... 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 


In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 


Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 


Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RADLEY COLLEGE. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the Office of Warden 
which will fall vacant at the end of 1924. Candidates must 
be members of the Church of England. 

Details of the appointment can be obtained from the Bursar, 
Radley College, near Abingdon, and applications for the post 
must reach him not later than October 9th, 1924. 

The candidate selected will be required to take up his duties, 
if possible, in January, 1925. 


Ye Guaranteed 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, SW. 1 


BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE WORLD 
The GLAMOUR of the EAST 


Mr. Edward Gray, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., Australia House, 
Strand, W.C.2, has now organised his sixth personally 
conducted World Tour, leaving Victoria Station, London, 
on the 18th December and visiting— 

INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, KOREA, JAPAN, THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND CANADA. 


Ladies and gentlemen who would like to be included in 
the party should write to Mr. Gray for a copy of the 
Descriptive Itinerary. : 

Truth, August 27, 1924— 
“This tour provides a splendid opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the wonders of the Empire and the Far East under 
skilled and experienced guidance.’ 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M. P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M. P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 
particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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BRITISH 


MACINTOSH 


TITAN CORD 


The experienc: of a Century is betuwua every 
* Titan’ tyre. ‘ Titan’ Cords have a great repu- 
tation for wonderful mileages, and puncture-proof 
qualities. They are as near te being unpuncturable 
ss human ingennity can devise a pneumatic to-day. 
‘ Titan’ walls are strong and springy. the tread 
thick and broad. The cord feundation is the most 
modern possible. Finest rubber only in ‘ Titans.’ 
British and BEST. 

Ask your Agent about ‘ Titan’ Cords. 


Obtainable in all sizes. Beaded Edge and Straight 
Side. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining sup- 
blies locoily, please write us Immediate Delivery. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & CO., LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 23-28 JEWIN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
“*Phone: Y147 Contral. "Phone: City 9064-5. 


The Saturday Review 


(ESTABLISHED 1855.) 
The following have been among recent contributors to the SATURDAY 


REVIEW :— 
“4. Geoffrey Dearmer Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B. 
James Agate Ernest Dimnet Lt..Col. J. T. C. Meore- 
Gerald Barry Louis Golding Brabazon, M.P. 
Ivor Brown Gerald Gould Prof. C. H. Reilly 
Lieut..Commander C.  D. R. B. Cunninghame Graham Vernon Rendall 

Burney, C.M.G., M.P. Rt. Hon. Sir W. Joynson- Robert Steele 
Pret. Cave Hicks, M.P. Sir William Beach Thomas 
ng Harold Hodge Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Harold Cox Dyneley Hussey T. Earle Welby 

The Saturday Review 

Politics Art Literature 


per 6d. week 


9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


TURD: Parish of St 
|. 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157. two lines), in the 
he Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday. Sept. 13, 1924. 
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